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THE ENGLISH IN INDIA. 


PROM THE GOVERNMENT OF WARREN HASTINGS TO THE CONSOLIDATION OF BRITISH POWER 
IN HINDOSTAN, 


The appointment of Warren Hastings to the supreme government of India was intended by 
the Company to extract a pecuniary gain from the many warlike enterprises by which British 
valour had added to the territory under its sway, without in the least producing any profit in 
return ; and he accepted it on the distinct understanding that his minute knowledge of the state 
of matters, his appreciation of the Indian character, and the mode of policy by which its vast 
recources could be gathered into one great channel, should cause their flow into the coffers of 
the Company. The blessings of fair and impartial government were anticipated to realize from 
the conquered districts an abundant revenue, and therefore the instructions continuously sent 
out to India, notwithstanding several disappointments, were in the same strain. ‘ Be lenient, 
but send home money!” was sometimes varied by ‘‘ Govern justly, and send home money.” 
To fulfil either of these duties was found more difficult than had been anticipated, and the 
clamour of the East India proprietors at home for increased dividends becoming urgent, 
Hastings felt himself in the predicament either of at once acknowledging his government to be 
a failure, and thereby losing every hope of advancement for himself, or of acting more inde- 
pendently of his instructions, and trusting to the Company for indemnity of his actions if they 
resulted in its benefit. Looking around him, therefore, for means to send home, he first 
reduced the salaries and pensions of the native princes, of those who had given up their king- 
doms and revenues to the English on the faith of a fixed yearly subsidy. The Nabob of Oude 
was mulcted of half his 320,000/., and the Emperor of Delhi altogether deprived of his 300,000/. 
Their complaints were answered by a permanent lodgment of British troops in their dominions, 
and forcible possession taken of various strongholds. The provinces of Corah and Allahabad 
were wrested from the latter, because his fidelity was doubted, and presented to the former in 
consideration of saying no more about his annual loss, and giving as immediate purchase money 
the sum of 500,000J. These sums raised the dividends at home, and Hastings was an excellent 
minister, a faithful servant, a just and honourable man. 

More and increasing sums of money were still required. The Company could not wait until 
peace had produced its long and plenteous autumn, nor until trade had recovered from the 
violence of war, and native confidence seen some prospect of sharing in its own harvests. 
There was, therefore, no other method than plunder; it was the readiest and most certain 
method by which a given sum could be realised in a particular time, and the governor, once 
yielding to the necessities of his situation, had little difficulty in obtaining instruments, and 
less search in discovering victims. The Rohillas were one of the numerous bands which had 
originally come from Affghanistan, and had settled in the fertile valleys of Rohilcund, pursuing 
not alone the arts of peace, plying not merely at the loom, the anvil, and the plough, but 
progressing favourably in the higher arts, and cultivating various branches of literature, which were 
sealed to the other races of India, in consequence of the prejudices of caste or the distractions of 
war. Not, however, enervated by these pursuits, the Affghan spirit still ran with electric 
energy in their veins; no marauding host, although it might venture to lock down from the 
surrounding hills on the rich plains below, dared to grasp with robber hand the spoils 
of industry and honour. Thus, through long years of carnage, when the land and its produce 
changed owners more rapidly than justly, no hostile sword had been drawn in Rohilcund ; and, 
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as a consequence, the immense riches of the soil multiplied themselves amazingly ; plenty, 
luxury, all the pleasures so sweet to the eye and heart of oriental life, were abundant as the 
were beauteous and grateful. The Nabob of Oude contrasted these treasures with the distrac- 
tions of his own territory, and, like all selfish men who love to reap where they have not sown, 
he desired to add the valleys of Rohilcund to his dominion. But who, among the Hindoo tribes, 
would wage unequal contest with the Rohilla chiefs, whose strong right arms, whose impetuous 
courage and resolute daring, were proverbial throughout all the stricken and wounded districts 
of Hindostan? Even the Mahomedan races, once so fierce, equal in blood and prodigality of 
life, had fallen before the enervating influence of an Indian sun, and shrank from a struggle 
with those who had never yet been conquered even by their common victor, the forces of Eng- 
land. The Nabob knew that Hastings was in want of meney, that his immense army, spread 
throughout the wide possessions of the Company, was lying inactive, lazy as the caterpillar, 
but not the less surely eating up every green thing as if it possessed all the energy of the locust. 
He therefore applied to the English governor for aid, and Hastings, in an evil hour—evil to 
his honour, to that of his country, and to the eternal principles of human right—yielded to the 
wicked promptings of avarice, and leased out the lives of his soldiery in a robber crusade 
against a people who had never injured him, who had never stood between the Company and 
its ambition, who had never mixed themselves with the atrocious villanies, perjuries, and 
treasons of contending chiefs, but who, in their honourable acquirement of wealth, presented an 
opportunity of supplying by their massacre the insatiable demand for money evinced by his 
employers at home. The Nabob agreed to pay down 400,000J. for the use of this army, and 
to pay al! its expenses in the field; and thus was not only Hastings supplied with a present 
immediate sum for England, but relieved, for a time, from the expense of maintaining a large 
portion of his forces, which effected a relief to his finances equal to 150.0001. a year. The 
sequel to this nefarious bargain need scarcely be told. The valour of the Rohillas availed but 
little against the steady discipline of the English soldiery; although the latter were frequently 
held at bay, and quailed not seidom before the stormy impetuosity of the attacked, the stubborn 
endurance of the trading warriors effected its purpose, amidst the wildest scenes of massacre and 
the riotous uproar of blazing villages, houseless women, and revengeful men. When it lay 
like a wounded stag at the feet of its pursuer, the beauty, the strength, the riches of Rohilcund 
were gone; the golden valleys were as worthless, as polluted, as the territories previously 
subject to the Nabob. The intelligence of this war created an immense sensation in England: 
the government wished Hastings to be recalled, and the Company itself appeared as if about 
to desert him in his utmost need. In the Court of Directors ten voted for Hastings—eleven 
against him: the proprietors were then appealed to, and the whole influence of ministers was 
exerted to obtain the attendance of holders of stock to take part against the Governor General. 
On a division, the majority was doubtful, though in favour of the accused: the ballot gave him 
a majority of more than a hundred of the proprietors, thus sustaining him in his policy alike 
against the government, the directors, and the opinion which they wished to be understood as 
their own in this country. 

Hastings now became involved in a war with Hyder Ali. The Carnatic was again menaced 
by the French, who, at war with England in Europe, were too anxious to harass this country to 
neglect its possessions in India, The vigorous measures of the Governor General were almost 
in every instance eminently successful ; there was but one drawback to his complete and almost 
instant success—the want of money. He looked around him, therefore, with the keen scent 
of the vulture, and beheld in the holy city of Benares, overburdened with riches of all kinds, 
—the pious offerings of Hindoo faith—a ready means of satisfying his emergency. But the 
native prince, Cheyte Sing, was an ally of the Company; he had been faithful to his treaties, 
punctual at all times in the payment of his tribute. In addition to this, in 1778, he had 
promptly answered the demand of Hastings for an extraordinary aid of 50,000/.; in 1779 he 
contributed an equal sum; but in 1780, instead of an immediate compliance, he secretly offered 
Hastings the personal present of 20,000/. if he would cease his exactions. The Governor took 
the money, kept it, but it becoming known, he paid it over to the public treasury, and demanded 
from Cheyte Sing the desired 50,0001., having added to it a fine of 10,000/. for delay. Troops 
were sent to collect the money, and the Rajah again yielded. This somewhat disconcerted 
Hastings, who wished to fasten a quarrel on the prince with all convenient speed: he demanded 
of him to maintain a troop of horse, and on the first appearance of demur, he charged him 
with disloyalty to the Company, and declared that he would be under the necessity of confis- 
cating his entire possessions. The Rajah felt alarmed; he offered Hastings 200,000/. to be 
| left at peace, but the latter would not accept less than 500,000. and threatened to sell his 
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territories to Oude. With this view he proceeded to Benares, met the Rajah, and declared him 
aprisoner, The people, however, rose in one mass, annihilated the native troops by which 
Hastings was guarded, and detained him and his officers in a building to which they had 
retreated for refuge. The Rajah’s courage, stimulated by the devotion ot his people, aimed at 
great objects: he spoke of expelling the ‘‘ white usurpers,” and called on the neighbouring 
princes to aid in the good work. In the meantime the coolness of Hastings had devised means 
of communication with various sections of the army, which, pouring in on all sides, put the 
natives to the sword, attacked the sacred city, and appropriated its much boasted-of treasures 
to the exigences of the war with Hyder Ali. These, however, were found to be miserably 
deficient to what was expected, not exceeding 250,000/., by which it was seen that the Rajah 
had really been as liberal as it was possible for him to be. Although the territory thus acquired 
was soon the source of an additional revenue to the Company of 200,0002. per annum, the 
immediate want of funds remained to be supplied, and Hastings was again under the necessity 
of calculating whence the supply could be derived. 

His old ally, Sujah Dowlah, had been dead for some time; his son, Asaph, was at once the 
most voluptuous and contemptible of the native rulers. He had gradually fallen from the 
rank of an independent sovereign to that of a mere vassal of the Company, whose servants, 
amidst the boundless waste of misgovernment, did as they pleased, or as they were directed by 
their English superiors. It was still necessary to display to the people an appearance of acting 
under native authority, and sustaining with becoming dignity the royal household. Hastings 
wanted money in return for the assistance of a small battalion of soldiers which formed the 
body guard of Asaph, who, in turn, could not even pay the expense of their keep, and 
solicited that they might be permitted to return to their own quarters. ‘This was peremptorily 
refused, and in an interview between these august personages, it was arranged that the Nabob 
should rob his own and the mother of his late father of immense treasures he was said to have 
left them, amounting to no less a sum than three millions. It was true that Asaph had 
already begged, borrowed, and extorted large sums from his mother, so much so that the prin- 
cesses appealed to Hastings for protection, and he had been a party to a treaty, by which the 
Nabob was bound to molest his relatives no more, particularly in his requests for pecuniary 
assistance, but that appeared no hindrance. Depraved as Asaph was, when he had leisure to 
reflect on the character of the proposal made to him by Hastings, the selfish savage felt his 
mental compunctions too strong even for the prospect of a further enjoyment of his appetites ; 
and he prayed like a child to be released from his compact. Hastings, however, was inexorable: 
he had already formed the most difficult part of the project, viz:—the excuse which had to be 
invented for their nefarious transaction. On the conquest of the holy city of Benares, some 
tumults had taken place in Oude, and these were fermented by the princesses, the mother and 
grandmother of the reigning prince! For this imputed crime, the ladies were imprisoned, their 
possessions were confiscated, and the revenues swept in the coffers of the Company as paying 
for the expenses of quelling the Oude insurrection. But the vaunted treasure could not be 
obtained—like many other reputed hordes of Indian princes, it had no existence. Hastings, 
however, was slow to believe this unwelcome statement, and the officers of the household were 
tortured to confess the place of its concealment. The principal of these, two eunuchs, under- 
went for two months a varied course of cruelties; the princesses themselves were reduced by 
slow starvation to the lowest ebb of endurable life, but all that rapacity and violence could 
extract, from first to last, was little more than a million. It was this event that aroused the 
indignation of the people of England: again did the Government call on the Company to 
cashier their Governor, but that body steadily refused. The wars with Hyder* were success- 
fully terminated, the profitable tracts of country around Bengal continued to add to the yearly 
income of the Company, order was introduced into the government, and as the necessities of 
past emergencies began to disappear justice was dispensed in public courts, the revenue was 
faithfully accounted for, trade revived, and all in authority under the Company, whether English 


* This chief was the most formidable enemy to British ru e in India that ever appeared, and more especially at the 
time when no other of the native rulers adopted other than their usual modes of warfare against the invaders. Hyder 
accepted the services of a great number of French officers, and had his troops well-educated according to the most 
approved modes of European warfare. Their discipline meg required a longer usage, and an enlarged course of 
victory, to make them more than equal to the Sepoys in the English employ. They were, however, too suddenly dis- 
heartened at defeat, and their disasters under the attack of Sir Eyre Coote prevented new levies yp maine, the skill 
and habitual courage of the original battalions. To this alone may be ascribed the possession of the Carnatic M the 
zogiah. who had been from 1769 to 1780 more anxious to court his alliance than to seek his destruction. Hyder 
died in 1782, a juncture when the fortunes of his kingdom most required his aid, and whose loss was scarcely made 


up by the valorous actions of his son Tippoo. 
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or Indian, began gradually to acquire what was esteemed an honourable opulence. When at 
length, in 1785, Hastings resigned his authority, he left the vast peninsula of India at peace 
with itself, and England without a rival in the broad seas and clustering islands of the East. 
The trial of Hastings is matter of English history: it is only necessary to say that the Com- 
pany sustained him by its countenance during its nine years’ duration, and when, at length, the 
verdict of “ not guilty” was accompanied by a condemnation of him in all the costs, amounting 
to upwards of 70,000/., the body for which he had done so much, for which he had sacrificed— 


“ Honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
And all that should accompany old age,” 


granted him a yearly pension of 4,000/., which he enjoyed in private life until so late a period 
as 1818. 

Among the legislative changes made about this period in the constitution of the Company, 
was the creation by Mr. Pitt of ‘‘The Board of Control,” which is composed of six members 
chosen by Government to superintend or check the proceedings of the Directors, who were at 
the same time authorised to appoint a secret committee to act with this board, and to withhold 
all documents or accounts from the proprietors which they might think inimical in their publi- 
cation to the interests of the Company. At the same time it was decreed that all the servants 
of the corporation should give an exact inventory of their property on coming from India, with 
an explanation how it had been acquired, and a tribunal of justice was appointed to investigate 
doubtful cases, and to punish those who had been guilty of extortion; but it must be supposed 
that no such conduct had been practised, as this tribunal never met, nor in any way exercised 
its functions. 

Lord Cornwallis, who had obtained some military celebrity for his conduct in America, was 
made Governor General in 1786, and he so far followed the policy of Hastings as to refuse to 
take back the burden of maintaining the English troops which the Nabob of Oude no longer 
required, although he made some reductions in the enormous expenses heaped upon them for 
their services. The most important of the actions of the new Governor General, however, was 
the discomfiture of Tippoo Saib, which was only effected at immense loss after several years’ 
hard struggle. The assaults on Bangalore, Savandroog, and Seringapatam were completed 
under greater difficulties than the British had ever encountered in the east; and although it was 
represented that the war was essentially necessary, in defence of our ally the Rajah of Travan- 
core, and that no safety could be hoped for so long as the kingdom of Mysore existed in its 
strength, it only requires to be stated that at the end of the campaign, in 1792, Tippoo had 
not only to give up his sons as hostages, but to cede half of his territory to the English, and 
recognise the independence of several petty chiefs who were subordinate to his rule, and had 
aided his enemies in their attacks upon him, when it will at once be understood that the progressive 
principle of war was still in full operation, and that under some excuse or other, it was neces- 
sary, for the retainment of what was already taken, to weaken or destroy every chief who 
refused to recognise the supremacy of British rule in India. Like almost every other additional 
acquisition of territory, the country of Mysore was more of an expense than profit on its first 
attainment, and this state of affairs was rendered worse by the financial blunders of the Governor 
General, who thought that a larger amount of revenue, at a less outlay in its collection, would 
be obtained by altering the system by which the Company derived its income. He gave the 
collectors the land of their districts as a farm, on condition of their paying a stipulated rent, 
instead of accounting for their collection of the taxes on the inhabitants; but, so inveterate 
and bad had been the system, that this alteration to an apparently easy and honest transaction, 
involved the whole parties in ruin and confusion; the collectors, deprived of the awing presence 
and power of the military authorities, could not collect their rents; the ryots or cultivators, 
without the same protection, could not gather in their harvests, as the masses of neglected 
people who dragged through a life of misery and starvation uncared for, laid violent hands on 
all they could obtain. Poverty again, therefore, overtook the public exchequer, although the 
revenues of the Carnatic had been taken from the Nizam of that district, despite the solemn 
treaty by which they had been guaranteed to him. Lord (now Marquis) Cornwallis was there- 
fore “ honourably recalled,” and the chief government placed in the hands of Sir John Shore, a 
civil servant of the Company, who was held to be completely master of the system by which 
the largest amount of income could be derived from India. Nothing, however, resulted from 
his appointment, all efforts to increase the revenue being frustrated by the quarrels and jealousies 
of the native allies. The Nizam attacked the Mahrattas, but was latterly defeated; the Nabob 


cf Oude died and left a disputed succession; and Tippoo Saib, even on the return of the: 
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hostages, refused all frieadly communication. Sir John was, therefore, elevated to the peerage 
as Lord Teignmouth, and Lord Mornington (the Marquis Wellesley) was sent out in his place. 

The war between England and France was now at its height: the intelligence of Napoleon 
being in Egypt had reached India, and a copy of a proclamation by the French governor of the 
Mauritius was obtained, in which officers of that nation were called on to assist Tippoo Saib in 
driving the English from Southern Hindostan. The Marquis at once adopted the most decisive 
measures, looking explicitly to the equipment of his troops, and their proper support by a sub- 
stantial commissariat. It was in these campaigns that England's most successful soldier first 
brought himself into notice, and had the cause been as just as the deeds were brilliant, no brighter 
bays had ere laurelled warrior’s brow than those which encircle the name of Wellington. The 
difficulties of the country, the ferocity of the enemy, the cowardice and treachery of the native 
allies, were all surmounted, and British prowess declared invincible. But savage as was the 
foe, the war, be it recollected, was in his country ; he professed no Christian faith, he promised 
no aid which was meant to be broken, he sought no civilization that could only be obtained by 
slavery, he desired no safety which was to be purchased but by an inglorious and impoverished 
vassalage. When, at length, the English forces appeared, a second time, in hostile array before 
Seringapatam, Tippoo, seeing that a crisis in his fate was at hand, said to an assembly of his 
officers, ‘‘ We have arrived at our last stage; what is your determination?” They one and all 
replied, ‘‘ To die along with you.” Surely among them there were bold hearts and heroic minds, 
for whom there may exist some sympathy ? The trumpet and the cannon mingled their mighty 
voices, the fearless invaders sought and obtained the breach, and poured their deadly ranks into , 
the deserted fort. Step by step was the ground contested on the way to the Sultan’s palace, | 
thousands of dead impeded the path, and checked the victor’s haste. The citadel was gained, 
but the brave Indian was not there; he had fallen early in the fight, battling in the front against 
those who were to him savage despoilers, as disciplined in their robbery as their attack. While 
lying wounded on the ground, an English soldier was attracted by his glittering sword-belt, and 
attempted to tear it from him; the Sultan, however, cut at him with his sabre, and was, there- 
fore, shot through the head. His body was buried with military honours, for it had ever been 
the policy of England to be generous to the dead—a policy which effected more real victories in 
India than did the reeking sword or the smoking culverin—but the elements sang his dirge, 
and the lightning’s flash blazoned around his funeral trophies, a requiem which the thunder 
voice told the superstitious natives, many of the spectators being killed on the occasion by the 
storm, to trust not to the white man, nor think he has a God. The family of Tippoo were 
removed to Vellore, sustained in private life, and the half of the kingdom of Mysore divided 
among the native allies, the other being retained by the English. 

Southern India being now wholly in the power of the Governor-General, his attention was 
directed to the affairs of Oude, not less by the profligacy of the native government and the law- 
less state of its army, than by the threatened invasion from beyond the Indus of the Affyhan 
Sultan, Shah Zeman. During three successive years did that enterprising prince reach the 
Punjaub, and each time receive promises of support from the Mahomedan chiefs, but was each 
time compelled to retreat in consequence of insurrections in his own country. The Sikhs, a 
peaceable sect, whose faith was compounded out of the Hindoo and Mahomedan belief, and who 
somewhat resembled the Quakers of England in their social polity, were converted by the 
tyranny of the court of Delhiinto determined soldiers ; the Rohillas, in their pride of vengeance, 
also remembered that they came from Affghanistan, and that they had wrongs to redress. This | 
state of matters, so full of fearful anxiety to the governor, determined him to adopt another step | 
in the usual line of English policy ; he compelled the Nabob of Oude to resign all civil and 
military control of his own kingdom, to disband all his native troops, to trust for protection 
entirely to British aid, to yive up all control of his revenue, and to accept a fixed sum from the 
Company to maintain himself and household in the empty honours of royalty. The Nabob of 
Surat was next reduced in the same manner, then the Rajah of Tanjore, and other chiefs who 
claimed the hereditary succession to their rule. On the accession of a young prince to the 
government of the Carnatic, he was likewise desired to conform to the new plan of operations ; 
he at first consented, but on second thought refused; he was, therefore, deposed, and his cousin 
accepted the crown on the usual conditions. Disputes arising among the Mahratta chiefs, some 
being willing to accept the terms of the English government, others standing out against a hire- 
ling dependence, the Governer-General again became involved in war. The whole resources of 
the country were called in requisition ; fields were won and cities stormed ; some of the chief's 
purchased an ignoble security, others bravely died, contesting their independence to the last; 
among them the fame of Holkar spread as a hero in whom all might trust; subtle, daring, 
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strong in his hatred, fierce in his revenge, he sent word to General Lake, in answer to friendly 
overtures, ‘ that his country and his property were on the saddle of his horse, and to whatever side 
the reins of his brave warriors should be turned, the whole of the country in that direction should 
come into his possession.” The Marquis of Wellesley, seeing all diplomacy vain, gave his orders 
to pursue Holkar in all directions, and to end the war at once by his capture or destruction. He 
was pursued from place to place, thousands of his followers were cut off, whole detachments put 
to the sword, and every place that gave him shelter destroyed. His territories, one after the 
other, were taken possession of, the Dekkan called him no longer master, Molwa was reduced, 
its capital and forts garrisoned by the English, and Bhurtpore alone stood between him and 
utter ruin. This place was besieged, four separate assaults were made and desperately driven 
back. In this moment of triumph, the Rajah of Bhurtpore made offers of peace, and the fort 
was left “ alone in its glory,” a monument of the failure of the British. Holkar, thus abandoned 
by his last ally, became a mere leader of a roving banditti, a position from which, however, he 
gradually emerged under the short administration of the Marquis of Cornwallis (who died shortly 
after his second visit to India) and Sir George Barlow. The policy of the Marquis of Wellesley 
had given great dissatisfaction to the Company, while he had been uniformly supported by the 
Roard of Control. The former appeared to appreciate the dangers of his system in subsidising 
the native princes, insomuch, on the least objection on their part to continue in the mere nominal 
sovereignty, they must either have been restored to complete independence or altogether set 
aside. A portion of Holkar’s possessions having been restored to him, a course of misrule fol- 
lowed which was greatly increased when he became insane, and his government entrusted to one 
of the women of his court, in which the wild lewdness and barbaric atrocities of Indian 
Mahomedanism revelled in congenial wickedness. 

A few years of peace now intervened, and in 1807 Lord Minto was appointed to the supreme 
control, who speedily discovered that it was impossible to continue the system of non-inter- 
ference adopted by his predecessors ; that the plan of the Marquis of Wellesley, whether just or 
not, was the only one likely to maintain the power of the English, and protect the native princes 
from each other. The lust of war had been thoroughly ingrained upon the tempers and habits| 
of the rulers, vast multitudes of the population had been brought up to warfare as their only 
occupation, immense tracts lay untilled, and the first signs of returning prosperity in one state 
were sufficient to excite the envy and cupidity of a neighbouring rival. Added to this, the 
marauding Mahrattas abandoned themselves to indiscriminate plunder, in which they were 
joined by the lawless of all castes and tribes, the most turbulent of whom were the Pindarees, 
a race so given to all that was cruel, horrible, and obscene in their atrocities, that history itself 
has never produced their parallel. Despatches succeeded each other rapidly from Lord Minto 
to the Court of Directors, urgently calling for permission to change the system, to take the 
high hand at once where necessary, and to protect the honest and faithful among the allies 
against the violence of the disaffected.* The Company, however, notwithstanding the continual 
increase of their powers in the repeated renewals of their charier, hesitated to assume the direct 
sovereign authority of India. In these delays the period of Lord Minto’s appointment expired, 
and the governor, as virtuous as he was energetic, as far seeing as he was moderate, returned to 
England in 1813, without his administration being distinguished by one aggressive war or one 
act of cruelty, and his death, a few weeks after his arrival home, left a void among the small 
number of our statesmen who really understood the necessities and condition of India, and who 
would have applied the proper remedies in a spirit equally allied to the honour of the British 
character and the claims of justice. 

The principal events during the nine years’ administration of the Marquis of Hastings were 
the subjugation of the Ghoorkas of Nepaul, the breaking-up of the Mahratta confederacy, and 
the extirpation of the Pindarees. In the first of these movements the British forces encountered 
the most desperate opposition they had met with in India: the Ghoorkas had begun to assume 


*1t was during this administration that the first elements of our present discords with Affghanistan were 
sown. When Napoleon (1808) was in alliance with Russia, the latter power was instructed to tamper with Persia as 
a means of obtaining an entrance into English-India. The British government thereupon entered into alliance with 
the Shah, = an annual subsidy so long as he should be at war with Russia. This information was 
received in India, that England could not compete in arms with Persia, that it was compelled to buy her assistance, 
although esteemed the most contemptible of all the Eastern nations. Persia, of course was left in the lurch the 
moment Russia abandoned Napoleon, and joined the European allies, but the Affghan tribes who lay between Persia 
and the British possessions learned the importance of their position, and have since then bargained with England for 
their good conduct, or revolted or trespassed as they saw occasion. It was at this time, also, that Shah Soojah was 
driven from Cabool in consequence of his vices, (vices which even the Affghan could not tolerate) and who remained 
in exile for thirty years until borne back with British bayonets as the righteous sovereign of Affghanistan, only to meet 
a violent death at the hands of his countrymen 
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a predatory life, to descend from the forests and fastnesses of their hilly country, like our own 
Highland freebooters of old, and carry off corn or cattle as they fell in their way. Negotiations 
being both tardy and unsatisfactory, several detachments were sent out against them, their forts 
were stormed, their forests fired, and fertile places laid waste: still did the Ghrookas, with 
sword and buckler, hang like an unseen enemy upon the British flank and rear, and not unfre- 
quently dealt murderous havoc, when, face to face, and man to man, they stood against their 
unvanquishable foe. Several British generals were disgracefully defeated, their tactics outwitted, 
and their communications cut off. Ochterlong alone sustained his reputation : cautious in 
advance, politic in peril, and discreet at those trying moments when victory seems all but 
secure, he sustained tie honour of his arms, and brought the struggle to a close by hemming the 
Nepaulese into a closer territory, and binding them down to remain within the prescribed limits. 

The long, dangerous, and expensive contest with the Mahrattas followed. These chiefs of 
the warlike tribes assumed a high tone in their operations during the early reverses of the 
Nepaulese campaigns ; they opened negotiations with the principal native princes of India, with 
all those who had not given themselves up to voluptuous sloth, and left their country to the 
government of the stranger. For once the Mahomedan and Hindoo chiefs cordially combined, 
the ferocity of the one, and the craft of the other, being extensively employed to harass and 
delude the English in all their movements. Of what avail would it be to relate the many 
engagements, the positions of either force, the number of killed and wounded, the submission, 
the treaty, and the revolt, which rendered the same course of action again and again necessary 
to be pursued? There were many gallant armies, many devoted bands, many heroic actions— 
many murders, much rapine, and deaths alike from cold, starvation, and the more ready 
adjuncts of spear and matchlock. Fields richly laden with the treasures of the harvest were 
trodden down, forts were battered, and villages razed. Men by thousands were hunted down, 
their chiefs tracked with the keen scent of pre-determined slaughter, and allowed neither rest 
nor safety until their unconditional surrender or death upon the field were accomplished. There 
were al) these, and more, of the “‘circumstance of glorious war,” over which the thorough 
soldier might feast his fire-lit eye, and glut his passion for trampling on his kind; but savage 
as the Mahrattas were, faithless in their contracts with the English, ready as they were to-day 
‘to renew hostilities against the treaty of yesterday, there was yet among themselves little or no 
treachery. Never did the English appear more feeble or more contemptible then when they 
attempted to set a price upon the head of an obnoxious chief. Distrustful at all times of each 
other, rapacious in success, cowardly in misfortune in so far as every man sought his own 
instead of the general safety—they were at least banded by a cordial and all-pervading hatred 
of the intruder; with him they would hold no law, keep no covenant; and the Governor- 
General, albeit, of nothing more fearful than of acquiring a larger territory, felt that either the 
majesty of England must hide its head in India or annihilate its enemy. He could 
but choose the latter, as all before and since have done. One aggression makes many, and 
justify ourselves as we will, by the necessities of our position,—that position is itself a war 
upon the rights of nations and the liberties of man. 

To the destruction of the Pindarees it is only necessary to make one allusion. They were 
not the peaceful inhabitants of any country: they were determined and irreclaimable banditti ;— 
men who had congregated from all quarters, impelled by danger, fear, or the lust of robbery, 
to wage a flying contest with all or any who had aught to loose. Yet were many of their dying 
struggles tinged with heroic glory; denied all quarter, and giving none, band by band was 
separated from the chief horde, followed, shot at, surrounded on all sides, and hewed down 
like their kindred monsters of the jungle and the forest. 

With the government of Earl Amherst, it is now necessary to go beyond the geographical 
limits of India, to pass to the east of the Ganges, and enter upon other arge peninsulas, 
in which are situated the kingdoms of Burmah, Assam, Siam, and other, all now subject to 
British rule, and consequently, in diplomatic and commercial parlance, termed portions of our 
“Indian empire ;” but as the present papers were only intended to convey an idea of the manner 
in which the East India Company, from being a chartered company of merchants to Hindostan, 
became the lords paramount of the country, and proprietors of a vast extent of the soil, it is 
only necessary to mention the circumstances as they occurred, to prove the unerring fate of all 
usurping authority—that it must resign or go on—that what was felt by Macbeth in his seizure 
of the petty crown of Scotland is true of him or those who grasp a continent between their 
fingers, and raise or put down princes with a stroke of the pen :— 


“T am so dipped in blood, so steeped in gore, 


Returning would be as tedious as go e’er.” 
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The Burmah chiefs had commenced a series of conquests over their neighbours, progressing 
westward to the Ganges, and thus coming in contact with the head quarters of the British at 
Calcutta. Had there been in that district a number of small and mutually jealous Rajahs, the 
English would perhaps have kept them in subjection by the mere terror of their name and the 
uniformity of their success ; but something more tangible was required to frown down a haughty 
power, reeking as hot with successful conquest as were their great European rivals. It is 
proper, too, that a series of events should be alluded to in which the character of England is 
somewhat more honourably displayed, more especially those relating to the Mughs, who 
retreated from their own country into British possessions from before the Burmese. Even so 
early as 1797 immense bodies of these wanderers sought refuge in the countries watered by the 
Ganges, and when their numbers began to excite to alarm, not only on their own account, but 
as likely to embroil the Company in a war with Burmah, these unfortunate people were 
requested to go back to their own land. ‘‘ No,” said they, ‘‘ we will not go back: if you choose 
to slaughter us here, we are ready to die: if you drive us away we will go and dwell in the 
jungles which afford shelter to wild beasts.”” Tens of thousands continued to fly before their 
enemy in the madness of despair: mothers by hundreds lay down on the roads to die of star- 
vation, while their infants tugged at their milkless breasts, only to be trodden on by the 
affrighted hordes who followed wildly on. All were without food, or feeding on leaves and 
reptiles, until at length the Company's agents gave them supplies of provisions, and allowed them 
to settle on certain tracts of waste lands. A demand of the Burmese to deliver up the 
runaways as slaves, was boldly and honestly met by a refusal to treat with armed men; but 
should they retire, something would be attempted to settle the matter. Thus stood affairs in 
1799. Negotiations continued with the usual procrastination when nothing is desired to be 
effected : offers were made to deliver up criminals; promises given that no more should be 
permitted to enter, till, in 1800, a formal demand was made by the Burmese governor at 
Arracan to deliver the Mughs, which the Marquis of Wellesley could not receive until he was 
satisfied that it came from the court at Ara. Thither an officer was despatched in 1802; treaties 
of trade were spoken of, and alliances of various kinds consumed the time until 1811, when 
the Mughs, gathering strength and courage, began to make inroads on their old country of 
Arracan, and molest its Burmese occupiers, who retaliated by entering and plundering the 
Company’s territories. In 1813 emissaries began to reach Calcutta from Arca; some came to 
buy Hindoo books of a religious character at Benares, others to search for holy manuscripts at 
Delhi, but it was found that their real purpose was to sound the native princes, and pave 
the way for a general rising against the British power, whereupon the agents were civilly 
shown out of the country. In 1816 another formal demand was made for the restoration 
of the Mughs, which was answered in a set number of oriental phrases, that the enlightened 
mind of his Burmese majesty would perceive the inutility of agitating such a question. In 
1818 the Burmese demanded the countries lying immediately east of the Ganges as their own, 
declaring that they did not belong to India, and if the revenues were not handed over to them, 
that they would destroy the country. The Marquis of Hastings would not believe that the king 
had sent such a letter, and the Mahrattas being at this time quelled, the court of Arca availed 
itself of the Governor’s feigned unbelief, and remained passive. Earl Amherst, however, 
disliked this mode of proceeding, and some border quarrels shortly afterwards ensuing, a war 
was at length declared, but so ignorant were the authorities of the country of the Burmese mode 
of warfare, that they did not know whether to pursue operations by sea or land. Various plans 
were arranged, only to end in disappointment, expeditions followed full of hazard, engagements 
took place of doubtful success or positive defeat; want and sickness accompanied the invading 
army, towns and villages were reached which were found empty, the inhabitants and their 
provisions being driven off by the government army to the forests. At length the British army 
encountered the ‘‘ Invulnerable,” who speedily met the fate of the Persian “‘ Immortals,” under 
Alexander the Great. Then rolled the thunder tide of war through the affrighted land, the 
Sepoys generally being altogether unable to cope with the Burmese, and the small number of 
English quite unequal to contend with the countless toils which they encountered. Under the 
persevering energy, however, of Sir Archibald Campbell, the country was resolutely entered, 
battle followed battle, and carnage greater than could be estimated tracked the victor’s path, 
until the King of Arca sued for peace, paid the expenses of the war, and ceded several territo- 
ries to the English. ; 

It was during the presidency of Lord Amherst that the last pride of the Indians was destroyed 
in the blowing up of Bhurtpore by Lord Combermere, who, with twenty thousand men, quelled 
the last of the Mahratta plotters, by the destruction of their vaunted fortress, and which being 
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followed by a renunciation by the British of any vassalage to the Emperor of Delhi, who, since 
the days of Timur, had been considered the sovereign of India, but who, now, under the mock 
title of the Great Mogul, is a mere pensionary of the Company. 

When Lord William Bentinck was appointed Governor-General, instead of the revenue pay- 
ing all expenses, the Burmese war and the destruction of Rhurtpore had added thirteen millions 
to the debt of the Company, which called for the strictest economy, and, of course, made their 
new governor unpopular with every one of their thousand servants. Steadily pursuing an 
honest course in this department, he not only succeeded in allaying discontent, but commenced 
a system entirely new in India. While, indeed, several Rajahs were deposed for insubordina- 
tion, and their territories added to the acquisitions of the Company, he founded schools to teach 
the native children, abolished the practice of suttee, and exerted himself to put down what is 
called Thuggee, a professional system of murder and robbery practised by a particular class on 
travellers. He likewise laid down the outline of that plan, now so perfect, by which a monthly 
steam conveyance is had with Bombay, and the news of the East are brought to us with the 
regularity of a provincial post. Lord William also entered into negotiations with Runjet Sing, 
the king of Lahore, whose country is beyond Delhi, on the branches of the Indus, called the 
Indus, and attempts were made to extend British commerce, through Western India, to Central 
Asia; thus going back through the track by which the Greek and Mahomedan invaders had 
originally entered Hindostan. The Ameers of Scinde, however, were little disposed to permit 
the English a free passage through their territories, supposing, and as events at this moment 
have at last proved, that the progress of British sway was coeval with the presence of its name, 
Ill health compelled Lord Wiiliam Bentinck to resign in 1835, and Lord Auckland was shortly 
afterwards appointed to succeed him. The general policy of this noble lord was the same as 
that of his predecessor; but circumstances out of Hindostan involved him in the Affghan war, 
which for some years has embittered English journalism as if it were a mere party strife, and 
which, therefore, cannot be well spoken of with freedom in these pages. Time, however, may 
show that those who sow the tempest shall reap the whirlwind. 

In closing this rapid sketch of the English in India it may not be thought irrelevant to look 
back on the immense waste of human life which has occurred, and on the countless treasures 
which have been drawn from that ill-fated country. While ‘‘ to go out to India” has been syno- 
nymous, with “ making a fortune,” what has been the condition of the millions thus defrauded ? 
Have they shared our comforts, or participated in our civilization? They have supplied our 
armies, and, for a daily ration of rice, have greatly aided in extending the conquests and main- 
taining the power of England; but faithful as they may be, devotedly attached to British interests 
in preference to their contemptible native rulers, no Hindoco holds a civil appointment in Hin- 
dostan. All situations of trust and profit are held by Europeans. Although English merchants 
and merchandise surround them on all sides, while native produce is sent to Britain year after 
year, to the value of million upon million, what does this country send out in return? Guns, | 
swords, and army clothing! Yet, valuable as these are to such as obtain them, when added to 
the more domestic and useful manufactures of England which reach their shores, the entire 
annual value is scarcely at the rate of sixpence for each inhabitant of India; and that too at a 
time when our artizans are perishing, and our capitalists crying out for a market whence to send 
their goods. Oh, if peace had its active and daring soldiers as well as war—could that strong 
emulative pride which throws dignities around our warriors be diverted into honouring the quiet 
missionaries of civilization—how very few years would suffice to heal the rankling wounds of 
war, and fewer still to teach the Hindoo gratitude, and make him look upon the European as a 
friend—as one who has taught him to appreciate the substantial comforts of life, and placed 
within his reach the means of their attainment. Would he not then labour with more willing 
arms, and bring from his,marvellous soil still increasing riches, rejoicing in his work at the 
eertainty of sharing iy its harvest! This truly would be a stateman’s task, which no party 
strife could tarnish, nf martial glory pali, nor era of great events make dim. 
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THE RUNAWAY MATCH. 
BY MRS, EDWARD THOMAS. 


“ Here Love his golden shafts employ, here lights 
His constant lamp, and waves his purple wings, 
Reigns here and revels; not in the bought smile 
Of harlots, loveless, joyless, unendear’d, 
Casual fruition; nor in court amours, 
Mix’d dance, or wanton mask, or midnight ball, 
Or serenade, which the starv’d lover sings 
To his proud fair, best quitted with disdain."—Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

‘Well, it’s done, and there’s an end of it!” exclaimed my irascible old friend, Sir Thomas 
Hayworth, the banker, in allusion to the vexatious and sudden elopement of his only daughter 
with Brownlow Maynard, his confidential clerk, on the previous evening. ‘* But she shall never 
have one farthing from me, nor shall the villain who has seduced her from her duty, ever again 
darken, with his pernicious shadow, the threshold of any premises of mine, either public or 
private. Then, see how soon she’ll repent of her disobedient folly ; then, see how soon she will 
discover, in the bitterness of too late regret, the sorry change she has made from comfort and 
luxury, to want and misery.—I, who have taken such care of her education—I, who have 
lavished such affection on her—I, who remained a widower for her sake—I, who expected her 
to marry so much better,—to be repaid with such base ingratitude! Yet 


We scarce thought us bless'd, 
That God had sent us but this only child! 
But now I see this one is one too much, 
And that we have a curse in having her.’ 


I'll never see her again, never /” 

“Yes, you will, my dear friend ; yes, you will,” I rejoined, deprecatingly ; “ for, after all, 
what has the poor thing been guilty of to incur perpetual banishment from the paternal roof ?— 
merely followed the holiest, the purest dictates of nature; I grant you, in rather an irregular 
manner ; but confess candidly, if she had declared her affection for Brownlow—if she had im- 
plored your sanction to an union with him, would she have obtained it, even if solicited on her 
knees, with tears, with prayers, with objurations? No! and that she knew only too well. 
Rejoice, therefore, that she has done no worse ; rejoice that, with all your efforts, you have not 
succeeded in sophisticating her young heart—that, despite the laudations of rank and fortune 
which you continually dinned into her ears, she has still had sufficient discernment to prefer 
worth to grandeur, virtue to vice. Whocould like Brownlow more than yourself ?”’ I continued, 
heedless of his attempts to interrupt me; ‘‘ and remember, that an old man’s liking is a young 
girl’s love. You loved him as much as it was possible to love, with your time-worn and blunted 
feelings ; she loved him as much as it was possible too, but her feelings are not time-worn, are 
not blunted ; there is the simple difference between you. It is but too common an error with 
parents, to expose their daughters to the greatest of all possible temptations, that of daily and 
unreserved intercourse with a handsome amiable young man; and, lo! when the natural conse- 
quence ensues, a mutual attachment, instead of blaming their own imprudence, they visit the 
fault, (if it be a fault,) on the guiltless beings they themselves led into its commission. When 
you say, that you expected your child to marry so much better, you meant higher ; but do not 
confound the terms—they are by no means synonymous, believe me. She might, from her 
reputed wealth, hve attracted the attention of some titled and impoverished roué, who would, 
doubtless, have become her husband, but, alas! only nominally so, for her beauty, her amiabi- 
lity, her sweet ingenuousness would have been wasted on one blasé by a long familiarity with 
the corrupt society of fashionable life, and she would have been neglected, despised, broken- 
hearted, miserable, and wretched for ever. . 

‘ Look here, upon this picture, and on this ;’ 
now, she is wedded to a man of the most exalted principles; one whose integrity you yourself 
have tested, one who idolizes her beauty, honours her virtue, venerates her purity ; one who——” 

“Why, surely,” exclaimed Sir Thomas, impatiently interrupting me, ‘ you would not have 
me overlook such conduct ?—You would not have me forgive them ?—You would not have me 
receive them again, without shewing a proper resentment? I ought, for the sake of example 
to others, to punish them for their dereliction from rectitude.” 

‘TI am no advocate for that Roman stoicism,” I observed, “ that can inflict pain on those 
dear to me, for the sake of example to those who neither care for me, nor I for them. Besides, 
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take my word for it, dear Hayworth, they are both sufficiently punished, at this moment, for 
their deviation from duty. Picture your poor girl now pressed to the bosom of her husband ; 
instead of looking up into his dear face with the fond serenity of the new-made bride, her head 
is buried there, in weeping anguish, at the reflection of the sorrow she has occasioned her blessed 
parent ; while he, instead of clasping her to that faithful bosom with a feeling of unalloyed rap- 
ture, is weighed down with the remorseful consciousness of his ingratitude to his best, his only 
friend, and thus the first hours of 
* Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall !” 
are gloomed over by the clouds of repentant grief.” 


“ He speaks to me who never had a child!” 
said the old man, in mournful abstractedness. 

Goaded to frenzy by the ill-concealed bitterness of this implied reflection on my lonely and 
desolate way of life, that state of unwedded cursedness which renders existence hateful, weari- 
some, abhorred, making the woe-worn wretch sometimes almost wish, with Hamlet, that 

“This too, too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew ! 
Or that the everlasting had not fixed 
His canon ’gainst self slaughter !” 
—feeling through every lingering, languid hour, 
“Through the wide world he only is alone 
Who lives not for another;” 
I exclaimed, vehemently, ‘“‘Do not uptraid me with what has wrung my heart’s core for five 
and twenty years.—No! I have no child, no wife, to love or care for me, no one to smile on 
me, to weep or pity me. 


£ You see me here, ye gods, a poor old man 
As full of grief as age; wretched in both 1° 


But it need not have been so! I might have had a home of gladness instead of gloom. Oh, 
God! I might have had—but thou ordainedst it otherwise. Yet, you, Hayworth, cannot forget 
the agony it cost me to lose my idolized Maria, just on the eve of her becoming mine. You 
cannot forget it, for then you could sympathise with me; then you could feel as a man; but the 
world has hardened your heart, so that now you can taunt instead of commiserate. Oh! again 
I see, vivid as at the horrible moment of reality, that beauteous form dragged over the lacerating 
granite by her infuriated horse, while I was rendered powerless to assist her, for fear of increas- 
ing her sufferings by accelerating his speed, in pursuing hin— 

£On—on he hasten’d, and he drew 

My gaze of terror as he flew :” 


until she became a hideous battered mass, too dread for me and love to look upon!” And, at 
this awful recollection, tears, free and spontaneous as boyhood’s, gushed in torrents from my 
eyes, and I hid my face to indulge them. 

“‘ Forgive me, my dear Vincent,” said Sir Thomas, kindly pressing my hand; “forgive me, 
this sad affair makes me forget every thing, makes me unjust.” 

“ If you are aware of that,” I replied, determined to follow up the advantage this momentary 
softness of feeling gave me over him to plead for the poor young things, ‘do not turn a deaf ear 
to it. Listen to it as the suggestion of your better genius. Think, think for a moment, how 
much worse things might have been. Think of the afflictions of some parents, weigh their 
sorrows against your own, and they will lose the name of calamities in your mind. Look at 
them, with sons, adored sons, perhaps, transported from their homes for ever, for crimes which 
have tarnished names proudly bequeathed them by their ancestors; or, perhaps, more 
agonizing still, paid their lives as forfeit to the outraged laws of their country—with daughters, 
cherubs in their infancy, angels in their girlhood, lost, seduced, ruined, vagrants, outcasts, 
beggars ; objects of disgust and detestation, denuded of every vestige of early loveliness, with 
forms scarcely human, houseless and starving, creeping away alone to die in ditches, hovels, 
anywhere, where they are not turned out, like a rabid dog, to be hunted and hooted to the verge 
of madness by a pitiless and ignorant mob. Do you not almost feel abashed at complaining of 
your domestic trial after this too true picture? You have still a virtuous unsullied daughter ; 
you have it in your power to make her more affectionate, more devoted than ever. You may 
now secure to yourself a son, who, when yet a comparative stranger, studied your interests with 
a godlike conscientiousness, but who will feel bound to them in future by the double and in- 
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dissoluble tie of love and gratitude—the gordian-knot of which, in a truly upright heart, not 
even Alexander himself could cut through.” 

“It is all very easy for you, Vincent, to plead for them, as youdo. But neither you nor 
any other indifferent person can form an idea of the anguish it causes a fond, confiding father, to 
be so cruelly deceived in a child.” 

** T am quite aware of all you must feel, and sincerely and warmly do I sympathise with you 
in your distress—yet, bethink you for an instant, that your child may have felt the same agony 
of mind, when she discovered that her confidence was violated; that her holy reliance was 
abused ; that the father in whom she so implicitly trusted was plotting her eternal misery, while 
yet his eye looked fondly on her, while yet his lips blessed her, while yet her innocent prayers 
called on the Almighty to bless him in return. Wait until she ventures to write to you, and 
you will find it as I describe.” 

‘* She has written to me,” he rejoined; ‘and although she does not go so far as you surmise, 
still I can perceive, by the tone of her letter, that delicacy alone prevented her upbraiding me 
more strongly for my meditated treachery. But read it yourself,” he continued, giving me the 
letter, “and then you will see that she is not quite the paragon of penitence you imagine, being 
infinitely more anxious for her scoundrel of a husband, than anything I might suffer from her 
perfidy.” It ran thus :— 

“My pearest Papa—If, indeed, I dare still presume to address you as such; if, indeed, I 
dare still presume to consider myself as your child, after my dreadful conduct, after the disap- 
pointment, the mortification, I have occasioned you—yet, Oh, my father! ere you utterly condemn 
me, let me adjure you to believe the tortures I endured, the conflicts with duty and religion 
I sustained, before I made up my mind to rend your heart by taking so fatal, so unpardonable 
a step as I have done, and which alone could rescue me from a fate more terrible than death— 
an union with a man I detested, and which my dear aunt Letty assured me, with tears in her 


| eyes, you were irrevocably resolved on. Ah! my dear precious papa, little did I think, when 


you urged me to be kind and attentive to that repulsive, to that old Lord Storville, that you 
meditated sacrificing your pelite Eugenia to him; that you could meditate such a sacrifice 
appears to me incredible—you, so fond, so indulgent, so truly good and benevolent in your 
disposition. I do not ask you to forgive me—I know you cannot; I know I do not deserve to 
be pardoned. But, pray, do not extend your resentment to Brownlow; pray, do not, I implore 
you, papa! he is totally and entirely blameless in the distressing transaction. Oh! you have 
no idea how much I encouraged him to love me, how powerful were the arguments I used to 
persuade him to snatch me from my threatened and appalling danger, and when he did consent 
to my entreaties, I assure you, dear papa, that if he had really robbed you, he could not have 
felt more remorse, more horror at his conduct. You will, you must therefore be just and 
merciful to him, and for myself, whatever may be your doom, I shall still ever remain a dutiful 
affectionate daughter, considering that as a king can do no wrong in the eyes of a nation, 
neither can a father in the eyes of a child, save when, alas! he wishes to wed her youth and 
hopes to age and cold experience. 

“Oh! think upon your own young love for my beautiful buried mother, and pause, Oh, 
pause, before you consign her child, her only child, to the blight and blast of poverty and want! 
May I send my love to poor aunt Letty, and still subscribe myself your most fond but most 
sorrowful, Eucenia 2?” 

‘‘ There’s a letter for you, from a runaway daughter!’’ said he, as soon as I had finished it. 
** You see it is full of excuses for her villain of a husband—grieving, forsooth, as if he had 
robbed me! Why, hasn’t he? What could he deprive me of else, I should like to know? 
Does the fellow suppose that money can take the place of a daughter, and such a daughter, so 
artless, so endearing, in a widowed father’s heart? And my own sister to connive at their flight! 
a regular ‘anguis in herba’—a regular snake in the grass! But she shall go, she shall follow 
her precious niece and her pauper nephew; I'll have none of the set in my house. She’s 
packing up now, she’ll be off in an hour; she begged, with eyes as red as ferret’s, that I would 
not act so harshly to her, in her old age. Yes, woman as she is, she owned herself old in the 
forgetfulness of trouble.” 

“Good heavens!” I exclaimed indignantly, when his passion was a little spent, and he could 
hear reason ; “‘ You never can think of turning your poor dependent, harmless sister out of doors 
—your nurse in sickness, your cheerful companion, your warm and constant friend in every 
hour! Where can she go?” 

‘** To the workhouse, if she likes,” he replied with brutal and disgusting violence. ‘ Graze 
where she will, she shall not house with me.’ What right had she to encourage my child in her 
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disobedience? What right had such an ignorant, busy, old fool, to interfere with my plans for 
her happiness? What can she know of a parent’s feelings or ideas, an old maid like her—who 
never had her own called into play in her life, I'll answer for it! And then to think a 
girl of eighteen can unblushingly confess that she gave encouragement to a man to marry her, 
who, but for that, in all probability would never have thought of her. Say what you will, such 
conduct is quite unpardonable, quite!” 

‘Nay, do you not see in that admission, only the ‘ pious fraud’ of affection ?—only the sub- 
lime generosity of woman’s nature? The wish to make her husband appear blameless—her 
self-sacrifice, her total regardlessness of what she may suffer, of what may be her privations, so 
that her beloved escapes scatheless,—all, all spring from that pure fountain of love, which rises 
only in woman’s heart, bright, clear, sparkling, and inexhaustible. 


© What will not woman when she loves?’ 


Hayworth! you ought to adore your child for that one trait of wondrous goodness and amiabi- 
lity. And as for your poor sister, so far from condemning her, for her interference in the affair, 
I admire her for being above the vulgar prejudice, that ‘ money makes the man’—your own be- 
setting sin. If, therefore, you do banish her from your roof in such a merciless and unjustifi- 
able manner, friends, brothers, as we have been from boyhood, this is the das¢t time that I will 
ever enter it, as there is a God above! Now, with your soul boiling over with turbulent and 
voleanic resentment, you imagine you can tear, one by one, every sacred tie of affinity from your 
heart, without such fearful rendings costing you a pang. But 
‘ For love of grace, 
Lay not that flattering unction to your soul.’ 

It is marvellously easy to steel the soul with indignation, but no man can stifle the voice of con- 
science,—and, lo! as a prophet, I predict, if you persevere in your present obduracy, you shall 
sit down, in your solitary stubbornness, to the splendid banquet, but your stomach shall loathe 
the dainties, inviting a sickly appetite, for you shall suddenly bethink you of those exiled dear 
ones, who hunger and thirst, and who call upon you vainly for food.—You shall seek your 
pillow, but shall find no rest, for ‘There is no peace for the wicked, saith my God.’ Pause, 
pause, then, I abjure you, in the words of your once loved Eugenia, for your own sake, pause ; 
you are now standing on the brink of a fearful precipice—one step in advance, and you plunge 
into irremediable misery and despair ; whereas, by retreating in time, and following the benign 
dictates of that charity which ought alone to influence the heart of man on the verge of eternity, 
you will have the inexpressible felicity of reconciling yourself to the Almighty, and to yourself. 
—You know the warm, confiding, trustful nature of Eugenia; you know how she would pine 
away, and perhaps die, if disappointed in the husband of her choice, whom misery rendered 
morose and indifferent. Remember, you have almost reached the termination of life’s pilgrimage ; 
—bethink how rude, how thorny it was to traverse! Those two inexperienced young creatures 
are only just entering upon it: Oh! do not deprive them of the mutual assistance they may 
afford each other during the painful and laborious journey. Will you, can you doom them— 
your child, your only child, the child of your departed Margaret, her ‘love bequest,’ and him, 
who makes the bliss of her young heart—to a long existence of sorrow and regret? Or, will 
you not rather extend the paternal arms to receive them, and as long as it pleases the Almighty 
to spare you, shed joy and pleasure on their path ?” 

** Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian,” said the old man, in a voice of the deepest 
emotion, with tears in his eyes—“ almost persuadest me to practise the first of Christian virtues, 
forgiveness.” 

‘IT do not wish to persuade you to anything,” I replied; ‘‘ I leave you to the guidance of 
your own heart; I only spoke the simple truth.” 

‘‘ The simple truth! I never heard any one argue more eloquently, more convincingly.” 

“Truth is always eloquent, always convincing. But J will now leave you, my still-valued 
friend, to the reflections of your own heart. Search it well; probe it to the core; lay bare its 
hidden vanities, its worldliness, its pride; ‘commune with it in your own chamber, and be 
sill,’ and may the result be, ‘a renewed spirit within you, peace and good-will towards man,’ 
and hope, faith, and love towards God.” Saying which, I shook him cordially by the hand, 
and took my departure, hoping the best for all parties affected in this painful business. 

For three days—three anxious days—I neither heard or saw anything of him, and I was 
afraid to have any communication with the young people, lest I should retard rather than facili- 
tate their re-union, by seeming to take part with them against him; no persons being so 
tenacious as those who are self-convicted of error, feeling the utmost repugnance that the world 
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should be aware of their faults. It was the Sabbath; I had heard a most impressive discourse 
on the importance of charity, at my parish church, on leaving which, I met a funeral at the 
gate. I always think one is made better and wiser by attending the solemn ceremony of 
the dead ; it is, at it were, a silent admonition to prepare for the great and inevitable change— 
‘when this corruptible shall have put on incorruption, and this mortal shall have put on im. 
mortality ;”—mysterious, awful, yet, unterrifying change for the Christian! I therefore turned 
back, and tarried beside the stranger’s grave. It was what the world calls a handsome funeral 
—hearse and plumes, mourning coaches, private carriages, (empty!) and all the “ vain pride 
and pomp of circumstance” were displayed. But what availed all that outward show to the 
departed? ‘‘ Death shall feed on him, and his beauty shall consume in the grave.” Alas, for 
vanity! With a mind subdued to a proper tone, by witnessing a fellow-creature consigned to 
his last narrow resting-place, slumbering that dreamless sleep which is neither disturbed by the 
goad of conscience nor the light of hope, where alone he lieth in the bonds of darkness, 
awaiting the dread summons of doom—when “they that sleep in the dust shall awake; some 
to everlasting life, and some to everlasting shame and contempt,” I turned away with a slow 
and thoughtful step, like a man who has just been forewarned of an impending danger. I 
reflected on the vanity and uncertainty of life; the folly of troubling ourselves about its petty 
cares and annoyances; the worse than foolishness of struggling after worldly wealth or worldly 
honours. I resolved therefore to devote the remainder of the day to prayer and meditation, 
But on reaching home, I found the following hasty note from Sir Thomas, which rather frustrated 
my pious determination. 

‘* Dear Vincent,—I wish you particularly to come and dine with me to-day. There will 
be no party, or I should not ask you, knowing your aversion to Sunday visiting. Expecting 
you at six o’clock, I am, yours faithfully, Tuomas Hayworrn.” 

At first I hesitated about accepting the invitation, but, remembering that our Saviour healed 
on the Sabbath-day, I thought I was called upon to minister to that, I feared, still inflexible 
heart, for the expression, ‘‘ no party,” led me to suppose that the poor fugitives were still aliens 
from his roof. ‘‘ The obdurate old man,” I mentally exclaimed, ‘“‘ would that he had heard 
that divine sermon on Charity, and afterwards stood with me by the side of that grave! Such 
things would have taught him the beauty of forgiveness.” Much as these reflections rendered 
the idea of a téte-a-téte dinner with him distasteful to me, I yet resolved to make the sacrifice, 
hoping, in the course of confidential conversation, to be of some service to the young creatures 
whose welfare interested me so deeply, and for whose most immediate necessities I had secretly 
provided. On being ushered into the drawing-room by the affectionate old butler, who looked 
uncommonly significant and animated, to my utmost astonishment, there sat, basking in the 
blaze of a magnificent fire, Eugenia, Brownlow, dear aunt Letty, Sir Thomas, and Roselia, the 
pet dog of the bride, radiant in happiness—perfectly radiant! I was received by the whole 
group, not excepting the dog, with every demonstration of joy, silent, unspeakable, expresssive 
joy: Sir Thomas grasped my hand with an ardour that brought my boyhood flush to memory 
again; Brownlow bowed over it with a grateful reverence quite overpowering ; aunt Letty 
courtesied and smiled, and fluttered about with a most embarrassing sort of attention fora 
nervots single gentleman, while Eugenia, the adorable Eugenia, seized both my hands, and 
looking up in my face like a young seraph, seemed to say, ‘‘ Thank you! thank you, for making 
me and Brownlow, my Brownlow, so happy !” 

God forgive me! I felt proud, too proud of these testimonies of grateful affection.—A dis- 
agreeable choaking sensation rose in my throat, and unable to utter a word to either, I hurried 
into an adjoining room, almost upsetting, in my precipitate flight, the little dog, who was 
wagging its thanks, too, at my feet. Here, walking up and down in a state of considerable 
perturbation, I said, half aloud, although alone, “‘ This is really quite ridiculous, quite! What! 
because I have endeavoured to make a boy and girl happy, bring a foolish old father to his 
senses, and save a worthy creature from misery, ought I to feel so disturbed, so inflated, so 
altogether unmanned? Is it becoming at my age? Is it becoming the Christian? Why! as 
I live I am going to cry; one would think I was a woman, I feel so hysterical!” And such 
was the fact; I had mistaken emotion for that vain puffing-up of the heart so unworthy of the 
good and generous, and I sat down, buried my face on the table, and wept—Oh! such 
delicious tears. 

I was aroused from this indulgence in the “ luxury of woe,” by feeling a gentle hand on my 
shoulder, and hearing a soft voice whisper in my ear, ‘‘ Dear kind Mr. Vincent, do not be 
ashamed of your sorrow ; your tears are shed in a holy cause, for blessed are the peace makers.” 
I raised my head, it was Eugenia! I had known her from a babe—I forgot she was a wife, 
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and drew her on my knee, when the artless darling, as in days of old, flung her arms round my 
neck, and kissed me. She told me, in few words, that my arguments had convinced her father 
of the necessity of forgiveness, that they and aunt Letty were to live with them still, and that 
Brownlow was to become a junior partner in the bank, “and this is all through you!” she 
concluded, fairly hugging me to her bosom. It’s well I recollected my years, and also that 
her endearments were bestowed on me, only because I had promoted her happiness with another, 
or the angel might have turned my foolish old head ! 

Hand in hand we returned to the drawing-room, when dinner being immediately announced, 
I lead her down stairs, Brownlow following with aunt Letty, and Sir Thomas bringing up the 
rear with Roselia, when we sat down to table, happy as people can be, who are surrounded by 
every luxury, and in the sweet possession of innate self-approval. Any one, save myself, 
would have been jealous of the marked and engrossing attention of Sir Thomas to his son-in- 
law. J used to be the great authority for the rise and fall of stocks, Indian, Chilian, Mexican, 
Continental exchanges, and railway shares. But now Brownlow alone was consulted, and I 
was fain to hide my diminished head. The truth is, he had always felt a love and pride in the 
really superior young man, and was now glad to indulge in the unreserved warmth of his heart, 
which was so natural to him, when unbiased by the cold conventionalities of society. Besides, 
I had no time for jealousy at Sir Thomas’s attention to young Brownlow, scarcely for eating, 
so delighted was I observe the fluctuations of that fair girl’s ever-varying countenance—now 
“blushing celestial rosy red,” as some kind word from her father to her husband smote her 
gready ear; anon, “as pale as any lily,’ as some deeper emotion took possession of her soul. 
Her start of ecstasy was truly thrilling, at Sir Thomas’s simple—‘‘ Brownlow, a glass of wine?” 
How her heart beat then! Nor were the “nods and winks and wreathing smiles” of dear aunt 
Letty lost upon me, to her precious niece. Looking, in her silver gray satin, and blue and 
silver turban, the wedding present, from Madame Devey’s, the very impersonation of amiable 
middle age. Never had I beheld a more engaging “ vieille fille’—I had known her for nearly 
thirty years, yet had never strictly scrutinized her until this moment, and what a fund of female 
goodness did I discover in that long-neglected, beaming face! Hitherto Letty had been to me, 
only as the cat, the dog, the parrot, or any other of the domesticities of Sir Thomas’s estab- 
lishment. She was too familiarized to me by habit, ever to claim a serious thought, her 
uniformly unobtrusive and unshowy manners kept her from awakening the attention of any one, 
but more particularly a man, like myself, bowed down by a long-nursed sorrow, and made 
reserved by woe. But now, now that my attention was really awakened for her, I saw she 
was a very prepossessing woman—one that could blush, and smile, and weep, and love, and 
forgive and forget injuries. I thought there was that in her yet, to make a care-worn, (but not 
morose) old man’s hearth cheerful and serene. I will certainly see about it directly, convinced 
that they must make the best wives whose spirits have been gently bowed, not broken, by the 
gales of misfortune and dependance, as it teaches them to “ feel #hat wretches feel,” and makes 
them pitiful, humane, charitable, and pious. Yes! 

* Sweet are the uses of adversity,” 


but to none sweeter, more useful, more holy, than when they teach, perhaps, the most 
miserable class of civilized society, poor, but genteel old maids, ladies born and bred in afflu- 
ence, to bear with humility 

“ The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune;” 


when reduced in the world, and ignorant wealth triumphs over high-born poverty. ‘“ Aunt 
Letty has been schooled for years in this forlorn and hapless state ; let us try and discover how 
it has purified and amended her heart. Yet, why seek further, do I not know she is a saint 
upon earth ?” With the intent of making her completely out, when we rejoined her and her 
niece, in the drawing-room, and coffee was over, Sir Thomas indulging his portly frame with his 
usual nap, and Eugenia commencing one of those half-whispering conversations with her hand- 
some husband, the universal suffrage of young brides, I seated myself by Letty, and pointing to 
the whisperers, observed, ‘‘ How happy they are now!” 

“Yes! God bless them, dear creatures, I hope they will always be so, for they richly deserve 
it,” she replied. 

“T hope so, too, from my soul. Ah! Miss Hayworth, you ought, you must feel inexpressible 
satisfaction at your conduct in this affair—I admire you.” 

** Admire me!” she exclaimed, looking up with that foolish bewildered stare, which an owl 
assumes when suddenly brought into the glare of daylight. ‘La! Mr. Vincent, you cannot— 
when I was twenty, indeed !”"—Women, old or young, have but one simple meaning for “‘ admi- 
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ration.” It does not admit of a thousand and one synonymes with them. Oh! no, pronounce 
but the magic word, and they immediately ‘jump to the conclusion,” that you are captivated 
by their personal charms.—I saw in an instant, trom Letty’s half-bashful embarrassment, that 
she mentally beheld a grey-headed Cupid aiming at her virgin heart. Happily, however, as one 
of the faculty would say, from the trepidation consequent on a certain number of years rather 
unnerving the arm, the arrow did not strike a vital part, but merely grazed the skin, glancing 
off the clavicle. 

“Yes,” I said, heroically affecting not to be conscious of her interpretation. ‘‘ I admire you, 
Miss Letty—admire you, for your long and sweet devotedness to your motherless niece, for 
your discrimination in judging that happiness is to be found allied only to worth and integrity, 
and advising her, although at the risk of offending the only friend you then had on earth, to 
secure the precious, the inestimable prize. Yes, generous creature,” I continued, more ener- 
getically, as the image of her self-immolation rose on my mind, ‘I do admire you, and really 
consider you a very superior woman.” 

Letty dare not suppose for a moment, that the decorous Mr. Vincent had taken too much of 
his friend’s old port, although it was the celebration of her darling’s nuptials—-still she was so 
unaccustomed to commendation for anything she did, that, at first, she had considerable doubts 
of my sincerity, wondering whether I was not amusing myself at the expense of a defenceless 
spinster. She said nothing, however, but only looked expressively at me, as much as to say, 
“You do not wound me much—I can bear a great deal—‘ For sufferance is the badge of all 
our tribe.’” 

‘*To your almost maternal care, Eugenia owes every thing ; you fostered her young heart to 
piety and religion, modelling it after your own; you, in fact, made her what she is, the dearest, 
the most amiable of her sex.” | 

** T endeavoured to do my duty by the dear child, as far as my humble powers would admit, 
for, I grieve to say, her father is, and ever has been, too deeply absorbed in the business of 
accumulating wealth, and the pride and exultation which ever follow its success, to attend to 
the ‘one thing needful,’ either for himself or his daughter. I have strenuously laboured to 
supply the deficiency, and God mercifully strengthened my feeble efforts,—for, with the one 
exception of her marriage, which, I fear, none but loving and liberal friends will excuse and 
palliate, notwithstanding the strong causes she had for that act of disobedience, I do not know 
a more faultless character; she is free from the vanity so inherent in her sex, full of love and 
charity, abounding in pity and benevolence, and of a firm abiding faith. All this I have 
taught her, for I have only woman’s philosophy, which teaches ‘ to love our neighbour as our- 
self’—to pray for those who have gone astray, ‘ to pity and forgive our enemies, and those who 
despitefully use us, and to have no care for what we shall eat or what we shall drink, or where- 
withal shall we be cloathed,’ relying on the Almighty for all, yea, here, and hereafter.” 

“And could the schools teach a more divine philosophy?” I exclaimed enthusiastically, 
pressing her hand with fervour. ‘‘Oh! now that you have rendered her so fit to make the 
home of her father and her husband an earthly paradise; now that you have fulfilled your 
mission here, let me implore you to diffuse the gracious qualities you possess, (so long, long 
modestly hidden) over a wider sphere. Let me implore you to look with compassion on my 
desolate hearth, and consent to shed the rays of your cheerful piety and virtue around it, by 
blessing me with this dear hand. Oh! will you, will you, dear amiable Miss Letty, be 
mine ?” 

To my great joy and surprise, she replied, with a calm angelic smile, ‘‘ Most certainly, 
Mr. Vincent, for I always loved you, for your affection to Eugenia, and my brother.” 


Thus, at the close of life, mild Friendship’s ray 
Will light the evening of its stormy day. 
Friendship ! Old Age’s love—and better far 
Than Youth’s, which is an “ignis fatuus” star ! 
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BY MRS. ESTHER COPLEY. 


It was on the 30th of January, 1794, that certain symptoms of languor and chilliness awakened | 
the apprehensions of a tender mother, who had already lost five children by small-pox, and who 
often sighed with fond anxiety to think that her little ‘* Pinbasket,” now in her sixth year, ‘had 
not passed that formidable danger. Vaccination was not then introduced, and the parents 
could never be prevailed upon to adopt the expedient of inocculation. Such, however, were 
their continual apprehensions on account of their darling, that they might be almost said to “ die 
a thousand deaths in fearing one.” The little object of their fond solicitude, though she could 
eat well, sleep well, and play well, and though she habitually presented every appearance, and 
realized every enjoyment, appertaining to vigorous health, was daily subjected to the most 
minute and jealous scrutiny—enough to make her believe, in spite of herself, that there must be 
something the matter with her. 

On the 30th of January aforesaid, little Pinbasket certainly did not feel quite well, and, 
perhaps, at dinner time did not discuss the ordinary portion of meat and pudding. A servant 
was, thereupon, despatched with a hasty summons to Mr. H , the family apothecary.—The 
messenger brought word, in reply, that Mr. H was expected home at three o’clock, when 
he should be informed of Mrs. B "s message, and would, no doubt, immediately wait upon 
her. The clock announced a quarter of an hour's suspense to the anxious mother, and a quarter 
of an hour’s respite to the child, who remembered, with no very agreeable feelings, certain little 
draughts and pungent blisters that had followed upon the previous visits of the said apothecary. 

Mrs. B was not the only person interested in the punctual return of the doctor. At 
precisely a quarter to three, Old Molly, the redoubtable cook and housekeeper of Mr. H——, 
tapped at the surgery door. 

“Master is not come home yet, I suppose, Mr. Phillips?" addressing herself to the pupil of 


ly 


| Esculapius. 

_ “No, heis not ; I suppose he will come in shortly.” 

__ “Can you be so obliging, Sir, as to tell me whether master’s set his watch by the house clock 
.this morning? Last night he was five minutes slow.” 

| “T really can’t say, Molly, but I can give you the time by St. Paul’s, if that’s what you want 
ito know.” 

| “TJ thank you, Sir, no; it’s master’s time that I’m after. We have rather a particular dinner 
'to-day—as fine a calf's head as ever was set on atable.” Whether the significant wink and 
\twist, that accompanied this announcement, indicated any political reminiscences on the part of 
‘Molly or her master, or whether they were simply expressive of epicurean delight in the luxuri- 
‘ous dish, cannot now be ascertained. Molly proceeded :—‘ And it is of consequence that I 
ishould know the time exactly on account of taking up the dinner.—My brain sauce will be 
entirely spoiled if it is not taken up just at the right nick of time.” 

“Your brain sauce, Molly! to be sure you are not going to give us your brains for sauce 
toour dinner! Why, what will you do without them ?”—* La, Sir, now you did not think 
tuch a thing as that.—It’s the brains of the calf’s head that I’m speaking of.” 
| “Oh, that’s it.—But did you ever make sauce of the brains of a loin of veal ?—that’s the 
stuff for you.” 

“No, Sir; I never heard tell of such a thing in all my life.” 

“Did you not, indeed? Well, we had a woman here yesterday who had surfeited herself with 
‘something of the sort, and she maintained that the sight of her eyes was gone up into the brains 
\of her head—and had driven down the brains of her head into the spine of her back—a singular 
“case, wasn’t it, Molly ?” 

“ Ah, dear, poor creature! I'll be bound she suffered enough with it. But now, Sir, about 
the time. I think I’d better give him the five minutes—don’t you ?” 

“By all means, Molly; especially as you will find yourself five minutes behind for this 
discussion. Besides, now I think of it, Mr. H—— will not be ready for dinner when he does 
tome in. He has just been sent for to see Miss B——.” 

“ What, little Miss, at the Triangle? Poor thing! I hope she is not very bad.” 

“Oh, no; I daresay not. There’s always fuss enough made about pet children—perhaps a 
loose tooth, or some such thing. I offered to go myself if there were anything urgent, but the 
servant said the child was playing about as usual.” 
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“ Then, Mr. Phillips, if it is such a trifle perhaps master wight a as well eat his dinner before 
he goes. It would be asin for such a dinner to be spoiled ; besides, master will lose his 
appetite if he goes beyond his time. Suppose, Sir, (in a supplicating tone) you did not say 
any thing about it till after dinner ?” 

“Well, I don’t know that it would signify; and in truth, I’m rather hungry myself. And 
here comes Mr. H— , so be off with you. Send John to take the horse, and get in the dinner 
as fast as you can.’ 

‘¢ The weather is vezusenely warm for the season,” observed Mr. H , as he threw off his 
great coat. ‘I am really hot with riding.” Nevertheless—and certainly he was wise in so 
doing—he took his accustomed seat by the fire-side, and with the day’s paper in his hand, 
waited the arrival of dinner. Molly appeared at the parlour-door with a butter boat in her 
hand, to petition fora leetle drop of white wine, which she deemed essential to perfectionate 
the brain sauce. But as she approached her master to take the key of the cellaret, which he 
held out to her, she well nigh dropped the butter boat, and exclaimed, “Oh, Sir! what is the 
matter? How very ill you look!” 

“Tl, do 1?—It i is a very strange thing! I do not feel ill; but I have twice before been 
asked the question.” So saying, Mr. H rose, and surveyed himselfin the mirror. ‘TI cer- 
tainly do look pale—(protruding the tongue)—not much amiss there.” He pursued his 
soliloquy, for Molly had left the room. ‘I certainly have experienced shivering, and now there 
is a considerable degree of languor in the region of the stomach—a slight irregularity of pulse— 
and, perhaps, a trifling headache.—Nothing serious at present—but—there must be a cause for 
this derangement—and it is at present impossible to say what may be the result.” 

As Molly, according to privilege, placed the head dish on the table, she cast towards her 
master a glance of woeful alarm, shook her head, and withdrew. Mr. Phillips appeared, and 
took his seat at the table. He, too, cast a scrutinizing look at the head of the establishment, 
for in the interim between dishing the calf’s head and dusting the plates, Molly had found time 
to impart to him her apprehensions that her master was certainly sickening for a dangerous ill- 
ness, She had never in her life seen any one so suddenly altered, and begged Mr. Phillips, at 
dinner time, to take particular notice of him. Contrary to usual custom, Molly again entered 
the room with a pretext of bringing something that had been forgotten, but in reality to read in 
Mr. Phillips’s countenance the sentence of his judgment on that of her master. The significant 
looks of his auxiliaries were not unnoticed by the subject of their concern.—He heaved a sigh, 
raised the cover, surveyed the tempting dish, made an incision, paused, and pushing: away the 
dish, said, ‘‘ Will you be kind enough, Mr. Phillips, to help yourself ?—I do not feel quite well.” 

“IT am sorry to hear that, Sir. Would you like to take any thing?” 

“No, I think not at present. The disorder, if it be what I apprehend, will develope itself in 
the course of an hour or two, The pulse is tremulous, (stretching out his hand,) and there is 
an increased action towards the head, which is somewhat alarming—a palpitation of the heart, 
too, and a general languor and faintness.” 

“‘ May not these symptoms in some degree be occasioned by exhaustion?” suggested the 
youth, in the true Socratic tone of modesty. ‘‘ You have had a long round to-day, and probably 
have not taken refreshment since breakfast. Might it not be advisable to try the effect of a 
little nourishment ?” 

‘“No, no, no!—the very smell of the onions absolutely overpowers me.” 

‘“* A biscuit, then, and a glass of Madeira?” proposed the tyro, (and at the same time politely 
rang for the removal of the dinner—of which, however hungry, he had not eaten a single morsel.”) 

** It might prove immediately fatal,’ replied the doctor. ‘‘No, I must go to bed without 
further delay. I hope nothing particular will arise this afternoon. My note book will guide 
you in making up the medicines; and we must make arrangements for the morning round. 
should think T: would readily assist me—I have attended several cases of his, or Dr, L—— 
I am sure would be willing; but unfortunately there is a sad prejudice againt him. He is 
looked upon as little better than an old woman. My dear Phillips, I depend much upon you.” 

** You may rely on the exertions of my best endeavours. But I am anxious now, Sir, that 
| something should be done for yourself. As you seem chilly, will you try a mustard bath ” 

‘We'll talk about it presently—I really feel better just now. Come, let us run over the 
note book together.” But the proposed movement was interrupted by Molly, with a very gray 
face, beckoning Phillips into the surgery. 

‘* What’s wanted,?” enquired the sick man, eagerly. 

A boy for three. penn’orth of cough-pille, Sir—I told him I did not think he could have 
them here.” 
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But though Molly thus promptly warded off the enquiry of her master with truth,—it was 
not the whole truth. The anxious mother, at the Triangle, had again sent to hasten the attend- 
ance of Mr. H——, and Molly had not failed to impart to the messenger the full account of 
her apprehensions that her master was seized with an alarming illness; adding, however, the 
prudent caution, that he had better say nothing about it, for reports soon spread, and there was 
no saying what mischief might arise if the matter should get talked about. Of the select few to 
whom Stephen (in confidence) communicated the information he had received from Molly, one 
got the impression that Mr. H was seized with typhus fever—a second, that he was dying 
of an apoplectic stroke—and a third, that he had had a fall from his horse, and had sustained 
alarming injury. All agreed that there was not the slightest chance of his recovery. 

While these various rumours were diffusing themselves in every direction, Phillips was laud- 
ably exerting himself for the personal and professional interests of his master. Having ordered 
John to keep guard in the surgery, and Molly to keep the parlour quiet, and in case of Mr. 
H enquiring for him to say that he would be in almost immediately—he hastened away, 
first to visit the little patient at the Triangle, or to request permission for Mr, T (a friend 
of Mr. H ) to see her in his stead. The young lady, hearing the doctor announced, thought 
proper to conceal herself in a recess under the sideboard. The young doctor was politely 
received, and kind and anxious sympathy for Mr. H was expressed, in tones sufficiently 
indicative of the exaggerated report that had been received of his sudden illness. This the 


‘young man endeavoured to moderate, and expressed his hope that the indisposition would not 


be of serious consequence. He was going immediately to request the attendance of Mr. T. 
for Mr. H , would it be agreeable for that gentleman also to see Miss B ? or would 
Mrs. B—— permit him (Phillips) to speak to the young lady? He might probably form some 
judgment of the nature of her attack, and suggest, at least, some domestic expedient. A female 
relative of the family, who happened to have called in, had already given her judgment on the 
case; and now in atone of oraculous confidence, that formed a striking contrast to the modesty 
of the professional man, she repeated, “The child is sickening for the small-pox, and the 
proper thing to do for her is to give her half-a-pint of sack posset, and put her into a warm bed.” 
The young man respectfully but firmly begged to dissent from the prescription, and entreated 
that a course so entirely at variance with the judgment of the most celebrated and successful 
practitioners might not be pursued. 

“It shall not, Sir,” said the agitated mother.—‘‘ My beautiful Nancy was treated on that 
system, and we lost her; but what shall we do?” 

The child was called from her hiding-place, but she did not immediately come, and the young 
doctor, observing on the countenance of the obtrusive visitor a contemptuous frown and signifi- 
cant wink, which seemed to express determination that her own suggestion should be carried 
out, wisely declined the responsibility of prescribing, and simply recommended that every thing 
of a heating or stimulating kind should be avoided, and then took his leave, engaging to obtain 
the immediate attendance of Mr. T——. 

Scarcely had he left the house when the father of the child returned from his daily avocations 
in the city. The sudden illness of Mr. HiH—— had already formed the topic of conversation in 
the stage, and it was, of course, represented that he was at the point of death. The concern 
on his account, which had been awakened in the mind of his friend Mr. B , soon, however, 
gave place to the more immediate interests of home. His little pet was unwell, and her mother 
was distressed at the delay in obtaining medical advice; and the officious Mrs. L—— was 
pressing her nostrums—and it was uncertain whether Mr. T might be found at home—or 
how quickly he might arrive—or whether he might not be disposed first to visit his professional 
brother. Not many moments were spent on debate—a coach was ordered and the father 
hastened away to fetch Dr. D——, the family physician. The doctor fortunately was at home, 
and at leisure to respond to the call as promptly as ever a parent could desire. The gentleman 
alighted at the Triangle just as the door closed, after admitting Mr. T ‘ 

And now for a consultation. The little patient was summoned into the presence of the 
doctors, and in such a tone of serious solicitude as left her no room to question, whether or not 
it was intended that she should comply. After a patient investigation of all the various 
symptoms of her case, magnified to the full by maternal tenderness and alarm, Dr. D—— and 
Mr. T—— fully concurred in assuring the parents that her complaint was not small-pox ; 
neither was there any ground for apprehension as to the result. She would in all probability 
be quite well in a day or two. A little cooling medicine was ordered—a supper of gruel recom- 
mended, and the doctors departed together to visit Mr. H But another brother of the 
profession had arrived before them. Dr. L—— had been one of the passengers in the stage 
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when the sudden illness of Mr. H had been mentioned. Instead, therefore, of pursuing his 
way to the Mermaid tavern, where a meeting was to be held of the Royal Humane Society, he 
ordered the coach to stop at the corner of place, and presently seated himself beside the 
sofa on which Mr. H—— was reciining. Now, akinder or better man than Dr. L never 
breathed, but somehow a general notion prevailed that he pursued one regular system of deple- 
tion, whatever was the nature of the disease. Very likely this system had been pursued on 
some wealthy cit, who had made too free with turtle, venison, and claret; and such patients 
commonly quarrel with the physician who cannot ensure them freedom from disease, without 
laying an embargo on their habitual self-indulgence. However, so it was, that above the name 
plate on the door of the aforesaid physician, a pasquinade had been written, purporting that all 
his patients were subjected to the discipline of “* physic, bleeding, sweating,” and if these failed, 
they were abandoned to their fate. Certain it is, that such was the course prescribed for his 
medical friend. Phillips, who had just returned, and expected to be followed by Mr. T—, 
as soon as he had visited the little patient at the Triangle, was directed to apply the lancet. 
Against this the sick man stoutly protested. The doctor was somewhat nettled at the in- 
tractability of tht patient, and the tardiness of his aide-de-camp, who, in fact, was manceuvring 
to delay the decision (which he could not help thinking was unnecessary) until the arrival of 
the medical friend, in whose judgment he knew Mr. H—— would be more likely to coincide, 
than in that of Dr. L-—. At length the matter was compromised, by Mr. H consenting 
to the application of leeches to his temples, and agreeing to swallow a due portion of calomel, 
jalap, and guaicum; and Dr. L relinquishing, or rather postponing, for a few hours, the 
use of the lancet. But having made this arrangement, the worthy doctor, as if determined to 
secure its fulfilment, deliberately laid aside his great coat, reached down a book, snuffed the 
candles, and seated himself by the fire-side. Phillips had, doubtless, learnt the important 
professional lesson, that it will not do for a young apothecary to offend an old physician— 
perhaps, his master, though no longer a young man, did not consider himself arrived at an age, 
when he might with impunity forget or neglect it. No alternative remained but to proceed 
with the leeching. Phillips selected the proper number of fine lively leeches, well fitted to do 
their duty, and Molly was at hand with warm water and cold water, and sponge, and her master’s 
well-aired nightcap; and, at the very moment that the muffled bell—for Molly had taken that 
precaution to prevent her master being disturbed or startled by comers, forgetting that such 
intimations of illness in the house of a medical man are especially to be avoided—the bell, how- 
ever, spoke loud enough to be heard, though its wonted shrillness was stifled—it announced the 
arrival of Dr. D—— and Mr. T: , and as they entered the parlour, the removal of the wig, | 
for the purpose of applying the leeches, exhibited a most singular spectacle. The visage itself | 


Asiatic cholera—but the forehead, as far as it was covered by the wig, presented a perfectly | 
natural appearance. ‘ How very odd,” exclaimed the young man, ‘it almost resembles a 
painted mask.” ‘‘ Oh dear, Sir,” said Molly, ‘did you happen to take a new blue pocket hand- 
kerchief that laid on your drawers ?—I hemmed it yesterday, and my hands were stained, for all | 
the world, just the same colour as master’s face.” ‘ Don’t tease me about pocket handkerchiefs— 
I'm too ill to answer you. Do you mean to persuade me that there is nothing the matter with me?” 

‘* Nothing whatever, my good fellow,” replied Dr. D——, “‘ excepting that you are frightened 
and hungry.” For the application of the sponge and warm water had quickly removed the 
cadaverous tint from the doctor's countenance ; and a search in his great coat pocket brought | 
forth the delinquent pocket handkerchief which had occasioned all this alarm. The subject of! 
it was the least ready to admit the fact, and to yield to the conviction that he really might lay 
aside the sick man. It was not till he had been persuaded to take the restorative that his young 
assistant had at first prescribed—a biscuit and a glass of wine—that he could join in the laugh 
that went round at his expense. 

The leeches were replaced in the jar—the prescription converted into a pipe light—the bell 
unmuffled.—Molly received orders to hash the calf’s head in her very best style, and to send 
for a hundred of oysters. At an unfashionably early hour, the doctors all supped together, and 
the evening passed in interesting discussion and lively anecdotes, on the power of imagination, 
many of which were repeated by Mr. H to his patients the next morning ; when, to the 
utter astonishment of all who had heard propagated the terrific report of his illness, he was 
seen taking his usual round “ just as if nothing had happened.” 

As to the little girl, she lived to become a grandmother, and was never visited by the much 
dreaded disease. How large a portion of human misery results from causes that have no real 
existence ; or from the apprehension of troubles that we are never called to encounter ! 


THE ROYAL FUGITIVE. 


It was the dawn of golden light 

That marks the coming day; 
And scattered o’er the moorland height 
A tired army lay. 


Within a lonely hovel, held 
The leaders council deep: 

And well must watch the tented field 

And long must vigil keep. 


Without, untended and alone, 
Sate, *neath the dawning shine, 
His lowly seat the dark grey stone, 

The last of Stuart's line. 


He sate him there, o’erspent with toil, 
In heartfelt weariness, 

An alien from his native soil, 
A monarch, kingdomless ! 


His thoughts are with the gallant few, 
Amidst whose faithful band 

Falters not one, though all may rue 
The march on Southern land. 


Alas for him! alas for all ! 

What endless woes betide 
To each, whom faith and honour call 
To battle at his side. 


Sore thoughts are these, and restlessly, 
As though to banish care, 

Roams wildly now his haggard eye 
Athwart the prospect fair. 


It was a sweet and lovely scene 

As kingly glance should see; 
The sunlit hills and pastures green, 
The woodland and the lea. 


Athwart the mountain breeze there swept 
Those ancient bells’ faint chime, 

From where the scattered sunbeams slept 
Adown the glancing Lyme. 


No spot was that for hostile sword— 

The  ' thoughts and care, 

Sadly the wanderer's heart that stirred, 
Were haply strangers there. 


A footstep on the springing sward 
Breaks on the leader’s mood, 

As, faithful to his hapless lord, 
Earl Murray by him stood. 


Swelled in his heart a soldier's pride, 
Flashed hope his glancing eye, 

As at his musing chieftain’s side 
He spoke right fearlessly. 


«“ 7 i our ranks, in order set, 
ait but the royal will 

To hold the path unnamed as yet, 

And, eager, wait it still. 


For rightful king, Our cause divine ! 
Is still the foremost cry, 

The watchword of the stalwart line 

Is death or victory! 


THE ROYAL FUGITIVE. 


[There is a tradition, that on his march through England, the young Pretender held a council in the Staffordshire 
bills, thence called * Talk o° the Hill,” where his retreat was determined. } 


They pause but for their leader’s word 
To hold their onward way.” 

The lips, the answering voice scarce stirred, 
“We march not on to-day !” 


As storms athwart June’s cloudless skies 
Drive suddenly a 

Darkened with anger and surprise 

The warrior’s lordly face. 


A moment's boding silence now— 
That silence Murray broke ; 
As, crimson flushing cheek and brow, 

The soldier spirit spoke. 


“ Now for each rood that England's lord 
In this fair land may hold 

Would for the fame of kingly sword 
Those words were yet untold. 


Beside our prince we boldly stand, 
To battle for his right, 

i for the fight, our faithful band, 
And not for pause nor flight.” 


Slowly the exile’s look unbent, 
That musing sought the ground ; 

Slowly, a lingering glance was sent 

To all that smiled around; 


To all that stirred his kingly heart, 
And found an echo there, 

And roused the patriot’s nobler part 
Amidst his dark despair. 


“If more of human sacrifice 

My father’s realm might win, 
Murray ! to gain it at such price 
In me were deadly sin. 


England, my England, who shall tell 
ow I have mourned for thee, 
When to thy meanest serf who fell, 
The death stroke came from me. 


When all who own thy glorious name 
May with their curses wing 

The bloodstained triumphs of my fame, 
And ban their alien king. 


Away then blade, red with such gore, 
This is no work for thee; 

At last the mocking dream is o'er, 
Charles Stuart turns to flee ! 


My ——— on thy beauty fall 
All blessings earth may know, 
That, and this last fond look, are all 
Thy monarch can bestow.” 


He turned him from the glorious sight, 
That yearning look, his last, 

And slowly from that fatal height 
The last Charles Stuart passed ! 


M—-y M. 
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A TALE OF THE IMPROBABLE, 
BY MISS MARIA JOSEPHINE REDDELL. 


[Continued from our last.] 


‘‘The words you have repeated,” said Emerald, when her sister ceased, ‘have an effect on! 
me I cannot comprehend—what if it be magic?” Sapphire raised her head at the words, and. 
her eyes kindled and her cheek grew pale, not with fear, but a mysterious hope. 

“* Magic!” she said, “I did think of its aid, but I little thought to find the spell in my | 
dreams—Emerald, I will try its power.” She started from her sister's arms, and stood trembling | 
but erect before her. For a few minutes she thus remained, with a flashing eye, pale cheek, | 
and expanded brow; her hands were clasped and raised towards heaven, and her gaze seemed in 
its intensity to drink the light of its stars while waiting their inspiration; then with a rapid and | 
passionate utterance she spoke the following words :— 

Hear me, ye beautiful and bright, 
That dwell amid the blue of heaven, 
And be your silent spell to-night 
By human aspiration riven; 
If ye can feel and smile and sigh, 
Oh ! come and share our thoughts, ye powers! 
Come ! in that wide and lighted sky 
If beings dwell more proudly high, | 
No hearts shall welcome you like ours! | 

Emerald saw her sister’s enthusiasm excited to a higher pitch than her own, and as is generally | 
the case, ascribed the excess to any but a rational origin—the fear that she was under the 
influence of some spell was mixed with wonder at the new powers it seemed to have gitted her’ 
with, and sinking on her knees, and throwing her arms around her, she looked up in her face | 
with a beseeching expression, uttering her name tenderly and imploringly ; but as Sapphire 
repeated the last line her sudden start and fixed gaze towards the dark alley that formed the 
entrance to this secluded circle, directed her sister’s eye thither.— Emerald gave one hasty glance, 
and then hid her face in her sister’s robe. —Just emerged from the shade, and standing in calm 
admiration of the scene before him, stood the stranger who had a short time before landed 
from the river.—Sapphire beheld in his appearance an answer to her incantation, and the triumph 
of success sent back the rich blood to her cheek. ‘* Who and whence are you?” at length she 
said. ‘Come you in answer to my summons ?” 

‘My own will is my only summons,” he replied. 

“You say not whence you come,” said Sapphire. 

“‘ Suffice it,” he replied, ‘‘I have travelled far to be here.” 

Emerald eagerly interrupted him. ‘‘ Yet answer one question, and it shall suffice: art thou 
of those who preserve or of those who destroy ?” 

A smile was just perceptible in the stranger’s eye as he replied, ‘‘ There are who would 
pronounce me both, but fear not, it is not now to destroy that I come hither.” 

‘“‘ For what purpose then ?” said Sapphire. 

“You shalt hear,” he said, stepping forwards. ‘ But I have a few questions to put to you.” 
The sisters started back apace—there was a command in his tone like that with which their 
father addressed them—it awed Emerald and raised Sapphire’s indignation. 

‘‘ For what purpose are you here?” she repeated. The person she addressed was unmoved 
by the haughty warmth with which this was spoken, he looked on her consideringly, and then 
turned to her sister. 

“‘ Who are you ?” he said, as his eyes rested a minute on Emerald, then returned to Sapphire, 
from whom he seemed to expect the answer. Sapphire was divided between her anger and her 
dignity; the latter was sadly wounded by the check her enthusiasm had received in the appear- 
ance of a person whose manners were so abrupt and unromantic. 

“‘ Be satisfied to know,” she replied, ‘‘ that we have a right to command here, and to ask whence 
and why youcome?” A smile that had something of derision in it curled the stranger’s lip. 

“Ts not your summons a sufficient plea ?”” he answered. Sapphire’s face glowed as well with 
shame as anger—that shame with which the cool and well governed mind looks upon the 
moment when some one rebel feeling or fancy has ruled it to the exclusion of its legal sovereign, 
Reason.—He perceived it, and continued: “1 am of a race no higher than earth, but 
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there I am a king, accustomed to dispose of life absolutely in my territories, and my visit is to 
the lord of this land—where shall I find him?” During this somewhat laconic annunciation 
and enquiry Sapphire had collected herself. 

“He shall know,” she said, ‘‘that his presence is desired, but beware,” she added earnestly, 
“that you can assign due motive for the summons—his anger would be fearful.” 

The stranger smiled proudly, but his softened eye showed his estimation of the warning. 
“Fear not,” he said, ‘ but hasten, for my time is short.” 

That smile awakened the wish to please, and she hurried to take one of the lights from the 
surrounding willows, and applying it to a tube that rose from the earth near it, a bright crimson 
flame shot up to the sky, and piercing a light fleecy cloud, with a sound like thunder, disappeared, 
Meanwhile the stranger turned towards Emerald, whose eyes were now fixed upon him in open 
admiration. ‘ Do you remain here?” she enquired. ‘‘ Should you wish it?” he replied. 

“I do,” said Emerald, returning the smile with which he spoke.—* You are yet a stranger, 
I know not what to think of you.” 

‘What is your name 2?” he asked abruptly.—‘‘ Emerald.” 

And your sister’s ?”—‘‘ Sapphire.” 

As she spoke, the stranger made a hasty step towards her—the frown on his brow and the 
fierce light in his eyes struck her with terror. 

“You are then the children of the magician?” he said. But a moment sufficed to change his 
mood—a smile of conscious power melted into one of pitying gentleness ; he extended his hand 
towards her—she clasped her own together, and bowed gently ; the action was one at once of 
courtesy and repulse.—At this juncture Sapphire approached.—“ Stranger,” she said, *‘ in a few 
minutes our father will be here—would you speak with him alone ?” 

For a moment pride and anger struggled across his brow—he looked from one to another of 
the sisters, and calmer thoughts shone in his eye, but his tone was stern though passionless as 
he said, ‘‘I must see the Lord of the Wand alone!” 

A sound of music was now heard floating on the air—it was the swelling of one deep and 
harmonious chord. ‘*‘ He comes,” said Sapphire,—‘* beware and farewell!” She spoke in a 
gentle and anxious tone, and bowing her head with instinctive reverence, disappeared through 
one of the dark alleys, followed by her sister, who repeated the salutation.—He watched the 
fluttering of their white garments, till a turn in the path hid them from his sight, and as his eye 
reverted to the silent moonlight that somehow seemed strangely vacant, his thoughts returned 
to his own object in his presence there, and his countenance had gathered from the consideration 
an expression of stern imperativeness, when, from an opposite alley, suddenly emerged two 
figures that might, on any other, have made an impression of awe if not of fear. One, who was 
a step or two in advance of the other, was an aged man of almost gigantic height and dimen- 
sions, his face marked with the furrows of passion as well as age, was pale and sickly, but the 
silver locks that scantily covered his head and depended from his chin were almost contradicted 
in their whiteness by the fire and quickness of his large grey eyes, in which shone an energy 
that seemed beyond the reach of years.—His dress was a white tunic that reached just below 
the knees, and was bound round the waist by a broad black band, fastened in the front by a 
ruby—a similar band and clasp encircled his head, in which was stuck an eagle’s feather, and his 
sandalled feet moved with the steadiness and strength of middle age. He was accompanied by a 
man whose misshapen shoulder was strangely at variance with his face, which had none of that 
peculiar expression that generally accompanies deformity—its attributes were beauty, youth, 
and cunning. He held a torch in his hand, with which he lighted the steps of the other, but 
no sooner did his companion recognise the person of his visitor, than advancing before his torch- 
bearer he signed to him to extinguish the light and retire—he immediately obeyed, and the 
stranger and the Lord of the Wand were alone. There was a silence of some minutes—the eyes 
of each were fixed on the other as if measuring the strength he would have to oppose—at 
length, in a voice through which many passions struggled, the visited addressed his evidently 
unwelcome guest. 

‘* What policy or project,” he asked, “‘ has brought the River King from his native dominions ?”’ 

“Your own,” replied the other indignantly. ‘‘ 1 come to warn you, and mark you, if that 
fails, to sweep you from my path.” 

The voice of the Lord of the Wand was harsh and stern, and his eyes gleamed fiercely from 
beneath his clouded brow as he replied: ‘‘Such threats are weak, vain, and unwise. Had you 
through past ages watched with an understanding eye the stars your realm has ignorantly num- 
bered, you would know that your best wisdom is submission to a fate that you cannot change.” 


“The fate you foresee I will overcome,” said the other, “‘ but away with this wordy war! 
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Why should you seek to snatch from my rightful rule so small a space compared with that over 
which you are free to extend your authority—keep to your own woods and hills, and leave me 
my depths and shallows.” 

“On the question of right we are at issue,” was the reply. ‘‘ Let fate decide it, or,” he added, 
with a sudden change of tone, watching the other with a wary eye—‘ what say you to a com- 
promise ? You saw my daughters who have just left this spot, wed one of them, yiclding to 
me the contested tract for my life, and you shall inherit it at my death.” 


‘* The Lord of the Wand,” said the visitor with a haughty frown, ‘“ might know the River | 


King better than to suppose him capable of yielding one inch of his territory on such trivial 
ounds.”’ 
an The blacksmith’s daughter on the opposite shore as an example,” said the other sneeringly. 

‘Speak not of what you cannot understand,” was the reply. ‘Your narrow view can 
comprehend no motives of pity or generosity.” 

“Oh,” resumed the other in the same tone, ‘‘ I do not condemn the principle, I only wish it 
extended—if to the Daughter of the Hammer you have yielded a wide territory from caprice, 
let necessity move you in a similar case.” 

‘You may cease such vain propositions,” said the King. ‘ Bold as vain, I, too, know some- 
thing of the future, and shall not put forth my hand to aid my own destruction—you understand 
me.” The River King’s voice was studiously calm as he spoke, but it was evident that 
passion struggled beneath the effort—his adversary’s temper was no cooler, but that was like- 
wise smothered. Without speaking he turned away, and another flame shot from the earth and 
was extinguished in the sky. In obedience to the signal, his torch-bearer re-appeared. 

‘* Look there,” said his summoner, pointing to him, but looking at his visitor with a fixed 
eye—“ He is deaf and dumb, a cripple, and a prince—and my slave—look there !” 

The River King did look, at first with cool contempt, then as the other proceeded, and he 
met the quick unsettled eye of the new comer, it seemed with difficulty that he controlled him- 
self to calmness, but turning to the speaker he said, ‘‘ What means this mummery ?—what have 
I to do with your slaves?” 

‘Mark me,” said the other, “and look again. Your son—your only son—stands there—my 
slave—hold! not one step nearer—here at least I am absolute.” He signed, and the subject of 
his words disappeared—the Lord of the Wand then turned to his visitor. ‘“ If you know aught 
of the future,’’ he continued, “you have this night seen that I hold in my hand its mastery— 
you have refused my terms of peace—you have rejected my daughter—it is now war, open 
war between us—war to the last.” 

The other laughed, but there was some effort in it. ‘‘ Even so,” he cried, ‘ war to the last, 
and,” he added with the full force of earnest hate, ‘‘ Destruction and revenge!” And thus they 
parted. A short time after, the calm surface of the river was disturbed by the plunge of the 
visitor into its waters, and the deep shadow of those dreaded woods were the scene of the 
muttered execrations and pondered machinations of their Lord. 

The next night, on a part of the opposite banks, from which the water had for some two or 
three years retreated, stood a female figure, whose dark and flowing dress was profusely covered 
with flowers, and whose head was wreathed with the same. Her face, as the moon occasionally 
shone upon it, displayed no tint of life beyond the diamond lustre of her large black eyes, whose 
wild flashing told fearfully of a disordered mind. She was occupied in scattering flowers from a 
basket, even from the edge of the river, in which she assiduously proceeded as far as a group of 
willows which formed a path just wide enough for one person. She had nearly completed her 
task, when her quick glance descried a figure rising from the river—the same that the night 
before had visited and defied the Lord of the Wand. Stamping her foot wildly, and waving her 
hand, she cried, “‘ Touch not the path ; profane not the footsteps of the dead !”—With a pitying 
exclamation, he turned aside from the flowers, and advanced over the grass towards her. She 
rose, and facing him, addressed him hastily in a suppressed voice. ‘‘ What would you now ?— 
Know you not that I await the Dead whose priestess I am ?—your victim once, but now your 
master. Speak your errand, and begone. The time of his coming draws near.” 

‘“‘ Hama,” replied the other, with some deference but more compassion, ‘‘ you know that for 
that deed (the death of my best friend in mortal struggle) I have atoned as deeply as will and 
power might; is there aught more to be done?” 

“The Dead and his priestess need you not ; but speak your errand quickly, and begone! He 
waits till you depart; haste ere the fire fail that must dry his wet garments. Speak, and 
quickly ?” 

“‘T come then,” said the River King, “‘ to know from the Priestess of the Dead how stand the 
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fates of my struggle against him of the Wand, and how I can best secure from him a deep and full 
revenge.” 

“ For Fate,” the priestess replied, ‘‘thus much alone can I declare—a thousand years hence 
vessels shall move by water across the contested tract! Thus much for the issue of the struggle ; 
and this shall aid the doom of the two daughters of the magician—wed her who loves thee not, 
and beware of a son newly found.” 


“ T have rejected his offer of his daughter, and my heart yearns towards my son—I could not 
harm him.” 

“ That love will make thee a slave,” said Hama, ‘‘ and for the daughter, thou hast done wisely. 
Is there no path to the mountain top but the eagle’s ?” 

He spoke not, but stood in deep thought; when she had ceased the eyes of the priestess 
flashed more brightly—she was silently listening. ‘‘ Begone!” she broke out at length; “it is 
the plash of the waters beneath him. Begone! he cannot come while thou standest there. 
Begone!” He made no opposition to her mandate, but turning shudderingly from the quarter 
to which she pointed, he reached his dominions at a different point from that at which he left 
them, and no earthly presence disturbed the communion of the Dead and his Priestess. 

The following night the sisters were seated where we first found them. Their discourse was 
chiefly of the stranger whose appearance had so much surprised and perplexed them. The 
general impression on Sapphire’s mind, spite of the wrath and shame she had felt in his presence, 
had been such as might have been expected from an imagination unsubdued, and feelings unre- 
gulated and irrepressible ; she talked to her sister of little else, and again and again wished they 
might once more see him. Had she dared, she would have questioned her father respecting him, 
but this was unthought of; the magician was a harsh stern parent—he had never evinced any 
parental feeling, or inspired any sentiment but fear. While they were thus engaged, Sapphire 
speculating and hoping, and Emerald listening, the eyes of the former, which had frequently 
wandered to that point, suddenly encountered the subject of their conversation, who had just 
emerged from the same dark alley from which he had before entered their presence. The sisters 
rose involuntarily, and ihe visitor stood still, looking from one to the other with cool and specu- 
lating enquiry.—E:merald spoke first: ‘‘ Would you,” she said, with gentle deference, “ that 
we summon our futher ?” . 

‘Name him not,” was the stern reply, ‘if you would not hear me curse him.” Emerald 
shrank back in fear and aversion. With a changed countenance he turned towards Sapphire, 
whose eyes were cast down. ‘Can I not be welcomed by his daughters?” he resumed in a 
softened tone. The words of Sapphire in reply were few and low, but they were sufficient to 
encourage the visitor, and he took his seat near them. An uninterrupted conversation followed, 
on Sapphire’s part the outpourings of the fancies that filled her mind, on that of the stranger 
cautious enquiry, sudden ebullitions of feeling, intermitted by an occasionally pre-occupied 
attention; but Emerald, rarely speaking and deeply attentive, had the advantage of a cool 
observer, and the effect was pain for her sister and irritation at the manners of the stranger. 
But the more this feeling became evident in her expressive countenance, the more was the atten- 
tion of its object directed towards her, and though he continued to address her sister, his eyes 
brightened at every new manifestation of Emerald’s dislike. At the end of an hour he departed 
suddenly, as he had come. Sapphire’s eye grew dim and her brow clouded as he bade them 
adieu, and Emerald felt relieved and quite glad enough to be cordial in her answering farewell. 
There was no mention made of any repetition of the visit, and when he had disappeared 
Sapphire turned round, and, with tearful eyes, looking in those of her sister, saw there a 
sympathy that made her hide her face on her shoulder and weep bitterly. But the next night 
again the River King appeared, and still night after night did he repeat his visit, his speech 
addressed to Sapphire, his looks generally directed with penetrating observation to her sister. The 
admiration felt at first by the latter—that sort of admiration excited by a first view of any thing 
new and strange—had rapidly declined into dislike. The caprice and occasional violence of his 
manners might have partly accounted for this, but there was another cause besides. The whole 
affection of Emerald’s warm heart was fixed upon her sister ; hitherto she had been the only 
object of that sister’s love ; her interest in that heart had been divided with none; she now felt 
that there was another, a new and powerful feeling, that absorbed her thoughts and her hopes— 
a shadow fallen on the heart, whose strength obliterated her own, and the acute jealousy of a 
solitary and engrossing affection was the chief ingredient in her increasing aversion to the stranger, 
whose presence was so welcome to her sister. The opposite feelings and thoughts that influenced 
both sisters led them to be more apart than they had been, and they would sometimes separate 
by tacit consent and wander alone through the extensive woods and vales of their dominions. 
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One morning, the twin sisters were wandering apart, after the departure of their now regular 
visitor, whose visits, each night an hour later than the last, had now reached the one preceding 
sunrise.—LEmerald was sauntering over the yet dewy grass, but her eyes welcomed not the 
increasing light, and she walked unconscious of the music that was gradually waking from the 
forest boughs around her.—Thus abstracted and unnoticing, she had entered unawares a place 
which both sisters had, in obedience to their father’s warnings, ever hitherto avoided; it was a 
miniature valley, a space covered with a tuft peculiarly green, and variegated with the brightest 
and most delicate flowers. On either side were high banks, covered with gigantic trees, whose 
interlaced branches formed a barrier to all but the air and its dwellers, and the light, subdued and 
shadowy even at noon.—She had reached the middle of this place, when her name, pronounced 
by a clear and musical voice, aroused her; she looked around, and perceived at the same time 
the place where she stood and the presence of the speaker. She was a small, a very small and 
delicate female, whose robes, from the similarity of tint, could scarcely in that dull light be 
distinguished from the turf on which she stood. Her bright hair, that waved in cur!s over her 
shoulders, was scattered with diamonds, a coronet of which bound her brow, and a single white 
lilly in her girdle was her only other ornament. ‘Fear not, Emerald,” she said, ‘‘ but listen ; 
I have pitied the feelings that cloud thy gentle heart and trouble its repose; I am here to 
counsel and to aid thee.”—‘* Who art thou?” said Emerald, in a subdued voice. ‘I am the 
Fairy Queen,” was the reply; ‘‘ the tree and the bird, the fiower and the leaf, the dew and the 
butterfly, are my care and dominion, but chiefly do I watch over the guileless heart. Thine is 
sad—I would comfort it.” Emerald shook her head with tearful hopelessness. ‘‘ Thou dost 
distrust my power?” said the fairy, with a gentle smile. ‘‘ Oh, no,” said Emerald, sadly; “I 
, have known it long in nature, but my sorrows belong not to thy sympathies.”—* Believe not 
that,” Titania replied, with a mournful smile, ‘‘ but come, sit thou on this bank, and listen to 
me.”’ Emerald obeyed with some awe and trepidation. ‘‘ Thou hast felt,” the stranger said, 
‘“‘the breaking of that reed, human love; it has pierced and wounded thee; be comforted. I, 
the Fairy Queen, offer thee my friendship, my love.” Awe, fear, and gratitude struggled in| 
the heart she addressed, Emerald bent her head, clasped her hands, and spoke not. “ Wilt. 
_thou then reject my love?” resumed the Fairy mournfully. ‘ Emerald, I thought thou hadst | 
a gentler heart.”"—‘‘ I cannot, choose but be grateful to thee,” said Emerald, warmly touched by | 
this last appeal, ‘‘ but I loved Sapphire even before I could speak her name; whom else can I | 
ever love so well?” These words at first seemed to irritate, but the passionate tears that | 
followed them excited gentler feelings. ‘‘ Emerald,” Titania said, ‘‘ I will now importune thee | 
no more, but when she thou dost so much love has betrayed and deserted thee, then remember | 
who has offered thee a heart that will neither change nor deceive. Much dost thou need of aid | 
and counsel, for dangers are surrounding thee. Take this ring; let it not leave thy finger; by | 
the fading of its gem it shall unmask to thee the deceitful, and should the time arrive when 
human affections are outworn, come to Titania, and find in her friendship, peace and security.” 
She laid her hand on Emerald’s head as she spoke, and kissed her brow—Emerald’s eyes 
were filled with the tears of gratitude and grief, but before she could speak the Fairy had dis- 


appeared, and when the risen sun poured its faint rays upon that grassy bank, Emerald was| 9. 


sleeping upon it, the tears still upon her cheek, and a slight sob occasionally convulsing her 
features, 


Once more the lady paused in her recital, as if listening. When she had entered the hall, 
the night, though dark and gloomy, had been still ; now the wind blew a perfect hurricane, and 
the hail and snow, falling through the wide chimney, hissed and danced on the large yule log 
that blazed upon the hearth. But in the intervals of the storm came the sound of a harp, whose 
full chords now swelled in the wind, now seemed to die away in its onward rush. The lady’s 
brow contracted as she listened, and her eyes gleamed angrily, but upon the other guests of the 
hall the music produced a different effect ; their eyes sparkled with the promise of song and 
dance, and the king directed one of the attendants to enquire who was without, exposed to such 
weather, and welcome them to shelter, whoever they might be. The command was immediately 
obeyed, and the servant returned leading in a harper. The lady rose as he approached, 
“‘ Vaccilating and ambitious !—thou here?” she said in a stern whisper. The answer was a 
proud smile, and without further notice of her, the harper addressed to the king his thanks for 
the shelter afforded him, entreating that he might be suffered to make some return in music. 
A murmur of approbation arose from the table. ‘Song and story should take their turn,” 
said the young knight before-mentioned. ‘And the echoes of the harp,” added a sarcastic 
voice, ‘ will wake up those the story has lulled to sleep.” —“‘ Noble king, I pray your courtesy,” 
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began the lady, in expostulation, ‘I can command silence, but not attention,” interrupted 


the king, smiling; “judge if your audience are prepared to accord it.” She looked round ; 
every eye was fixed on the harper and the murmur of Music! —Music!” pervaded the assembly. 
Bowing to the king her acquiescence, she cast an indignant glance at the harper, and resigned 
herself to silence. The circle was hushed into a more intense stillness, as the musician struck a 
few bold and animating chords, followed by the notes as of a trumpet, which terminated in a 
burst of martial music that aroused, as by magic, in the assembled knights, the thoughts and 
instincts of the warrior, and when it closed with a faint but triumphant strain—the breathings of 
aconqueror’s parting spirit—every sword was stirred in its scabbard. Little calculated were 
the feelings they had excited to sympathize with such a story as that the lady was bent on 
relating, but her confidence and courage were not much depressed by this conviction, and with 
the mere passive permission of the assembly, the king’s unvaried interest and attention her only 
encouragement, at his desire she thus resumed her story :— 

There was among the thick woods, the growth of centuries, a huge and venerable-oak, whose 
immense size had gained for it the name of Giant. Towards this Sapphire had unconsciously 
wandered, and sat down beneath it to indulge in those reveries that had lately filled her heart 
with a new and engrossing pleasure. The song of the birds seamed more full of gladness, the 
breath and hues of spring more beautiful ; but there was one serpent thought that troubled the 
Eden of her imagination; and this was, could it be ?—her sister! There had been a time when 
Sapphire had loved her sister, perhaps more impetuously, but never more intensely, than it was 
returned ; now her heart was filled with another image, and she saw in her only one whose 
shadow might obscure hers in the heart she coveted. True, his words were addressed to her, 
but his glance ever rested with interest on Emerald, and this recollection had just shot a pang 
through her heart, when Mirza, her father’s attendant, advanced from a neighbouring thicket, 
and stood beside her. She looked up, and by signs demanded the occasion of his presence ; his 
sharp and penetrating eye was fixed earnestly upon her, and for some minutes he gave no 
evidence of having comprehended her demand. “ Fear not, but listen,” he said at length, “I 
have somewhat to say to you.” Sapphire, awe struck, leaned against the tree, and her eyes 
glared upon him who stood before her—the deaf, the dumb, and the deformed, in the perfection 
of human shape, speaking and hearing.—‘‘ You see me as I am and ever have been,” he conti- 
nued; ‘the magician who lured me hither did but second my schemes. He dreamed that he 
had subdued me to his power, and I am the stumbling block in his path.” 

“Dare you say this to his daughter?” exclaimed Sapphire vehemently. Mirza gazed on her 
earnestly, ‘I dare,” he replied in a lower tone, ‘‘ for on my advice, my assistance, rests the 
fulfillment of every wish of your heart. Hear me, and they are yours; disregard or betray 
me, and you and they perish.”—‘ Bold words for a slave!” said Sapphire contemptuously. 
“ Not the less your master,”’ was the low breathed retort, “ or your friend,” he added, interrupt- 
ing her reply. ‘‘ There is but one means of obtaining the heart you covet, for one stands in 
your way who will else win it from you.” Sapphire now listened. ‘ Emerald!” she half pro- 
nounced in reply. ‘ Right; will you hear my counsel ?”—‘ Speak,” she answered eagerly. 
Mirza continued: ‘‘ He, thou knowest whom—he comes this night to demand of your father 
one of his daughters—from interest and revenge he must choose one who loves him not; that 
is not thyself,” he continued with a malicious grin; ‘this he would, but he must not.” Sap- 
phire’s look questioned the means. ‘ May not the bands which distinguish ye be changed, and 
her silent reserve imitated?” Sapphire drew back, revolted at the treachery proposed, ‘‘ How 
can it harm her,” he continued; “she loves him not.”—‘ No,” said Sapphire impetuously ; 
“she loves but me; how can I deceive her?”—*‘‘ Could she blame you?” he asked, irritated. 
“Qh, she would not, she would not; there lies the cruelty.” ‘* Well, if you are content that 
the fate you covet should be hers,” said Mirza carelessly, ‘‘ be it so, an:l farewell.’’—‘* Nay, not 
yet,” said Sapphire ; “ it cannot, will not harm her; why should | hesitate? It shall be done.” 
—“ Then must it be now,” returned her counsellor; “attend me!” And piercing the thicket 
beyond with a rapid step, he was followed by Sapphire. Through tangic«! and broken paths 
they arrived at the interdicted spot, where we left Emerald. She was yet asleep—“ Now, 
haste,” said Mirza, impatiently, pointing to the victim ; “haste, or you are too late!” Sapphire 
advanced—the exchange of bands was quickly made—her heart beat wildly as she transferred 
the fillet to her brow, but a harsh whisper warned her to depart, the fear of detection awoke 
within her, and turning hastily round, she fled from the spot. 

It was some hours later, the still and dazzling noon of a summer's day, that beneath the 
tree called the Giant, half sleeping half waking, lay the magician; one arm supported his 
head, and with his wand, which he held in the other, he from time to time drew figures on the 
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grass ; voices, sometimes laughing sometimes singing, floated wildly over his head, and as his 
half-sleeping hand imperfectly framed the intended spell, forms appeared and disappeared. At 
length his attention was aroused by an appearance sudden and unsummoned. A form, wrapt 
loosely in a dark mantle, stood beside him; he started up, grasping his wand more firmly. 
‘“‘ Welcome, dread spirit,” he said, bending lowly before the figure ; no acknowledgment of the 
homage was made, but a deep and musical voice said, ‘‘ Danger and treachery are around thee; 
beware!””—‘‘ From whom ?”" demanded the magician. ‘‘ A man’s enemies are those of his own 
household.” At this moment a rapid footstep was heard approaching, and when a moment after 
Mirza, with his usual bearing, rushed into the magician’s presence, he found him standing 
alone, but wearing a dark and stern look.—The face of Mirza had assumed an expression of 
fear, of which his master, by signs, demanded the cause. ‘“ Danger and treachery—an echo!” 
he muttered, and grasped his wand firmly.—‘‘ From whence ?” he inquired. “ My daughters ?” 
he exclaimed, as he received the answer. Mirza pointed to the sky, and then towards the 
tower ; the former was covered with an undulating red light, and in the direction of the latter 
there was a sound as of a rushing wind and a crackling noise that seemed drawing nearer and 
nearer—it was a sultry summer’s day, but there was a suffocating closeness in the air beyond 
this, and which was momentarily increasing. ‘The magician rushed to an opening in the trees 
that commanded a view of his tower and the woods around it. For a moment he stood as if 
transfixed—the woods were on fire, and the flames, mingled with thick blinding smoke, were 
spreading towards him. In the midst, as the wind occasionally beat aside the thick curtain of 
flame and smoke, the tower was seen to rise above the trees, a tall dark column, stern and 
uninjured, throwing up, as from a crater, a jet of bright wavering fire, through which occa- 
sionally masses of burning material were cast out, that, shooting high in the air, fell again in 
the fires below.—An expression of fierce passion distorted the magician’s countenance ; he 
raised his powerful wand, and with a voice whose subdued tones were clear and hollow, uttered 
some rapid words. A throng of spirits rose around him that nearly filled the space yet un- 
touched by the fire. ‘* Subdue and restore!” he cried, pointing to the tower. 

A voice from among them replied, ‘‘ We cannot contend against our ally or war against our 
own element; bid us aught else.”—‘‘ False mocking spirits, would ye defy me?” cried the 
magician; ‘‘at your peril obey.”” A murmur of fear and disapprobation arose amid the throng, 
and when it ceased, a heap of ashes only lay at the magician’s feet. With one loud shout that 
seemed to stretch on further and further, even to the verge of the silent distance, the throng that 
he had so vainly invoked disappeared. Mirza started to his feet; the flames were spreading on 
nearer and nearer; they scorched the very brow of the magician, as he stood clenching his 
hands in helpless fury. Suddenly he turned to his attendant with the rapidly signalled ques- 
tion, ‘‘ My daughters ?’’ Mirza pointed towards the Fairy Vale, and in a passion of rage thither 
rushed the avenger, followed by the unsuspected traitor. 

The Fairy Vale lay a green unscathed space in the midst of fire and desolation ; on all sides, 
roared the devouring flames, but no fire touched, no smoke tarnished, that peaceful spot. 
Here the sisters had sought and found refuge from the conflagration, and were enjoying the 
sweets of mutual communion, when the Magician and Mirza suddenly broke in upon their soli- 
tude. Dismissing his slave, the father and his daughters were left alone, when, from that part of 
the vale that opened towards the river, there came the sound as of the dashing of waters; the air 
grew white and cool in that direction, and from the opening, with a quick and rather disordered 
step, advanced the River King. The magician, in a low voice, bade Emerald retire from his 
side ; the words were spoken gently, as he was not wont to speak. Emerald’s heart melted 
towards him still more as she obeyed, and took her station behind her sister. The now power- 
less Lord of the Wand turned round to front the advancing step of his adversary and rival. 
‘“* Most generous foe,” he cried scoffingly, “‘ so thou dost most bravely venture to exult over a 
fallen enemy; one,” he added, and his brow grew darker as he spoke, ‘‘one subdued by 
treachery.”—‘* You wrong me,” said the other calmly; “‘ you know it. I come to offer you, 
even now, the same terms that I offered to you in power and prosperity. Cease to contend for 
my rightful heritage, and let me choose one of your daughters for my bride, and before midnight 


‘the flames that are now consuming around you shall be quenched, and your territory and power 


again your own and undisputed.”—‘ Not quite the same terms,” replied the magician with a 
sardonic smile; ‘‘be it remembered you refused my daughter, most gallant monarch.”—“ I 
have since then learned to think differently,” said the other, striving to speak calmly. “I do 
believe it,” returned the magician emphatically ; but, changing his tone to one of unconcern, he 
added, ‘‘ but I accept the terms, and bid you choose between them.” As he spoke he pointed 
to the sisters, who still stood apart ; ‘‘ but choose quickly ; linger not out the moments that a 
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maiden’s shame will feel for ages.” Mirza started from his hiding-place, and anxiously watched 
the choice.—The sisters stood with their looks alike bent on the earth.—Sapphire shook her 
curls from their confinement till they nearly covered her blushing face, and on Emerald’s 
unshaded cheek the colour went and came, almost with the quick breathings of anxious fear. 
A moment the River King relented towards the heart that he knew did love him, but the presence 
of his rival gave ambition the ascendant, and taking Sapphire’s hand, he said, ‘‘ Here I fix my 
choice.” —‘* Now,” said the magician, ‘‘ our compact is sealed. Begone, and remember yours.” 
He drew Emerald from her sister, to whom she was yet clinging, and the River King and his 
chosen bride left the vale. The magician watched their retiring forms with an exultation that 
was strongly in contrast with the passionate tears of his daughter, but the engrossment of joy 
and sorrow alike favoured the designs of the wily Mirza, who stole forward unperceived, and 
grasping the wand that lay almost buried in the grass, waved it aloft fora moment with a shout 
of triumph that left his speaking faculties undoubted, and rushed with it from the vale. The 
sound aroused the magician’s attention, but before he could recover from the stunning surprise 
it excited, the engine of his power and his treacherous destroyer were beyond his reach. 
Throwing himself on the earth, he clasped his hands above his head and with his face buried in 
the grass, raved out such curses as scattered far from him the gentle people whose presence gave 
the place its loveliness and peace. Suddenly soft music awoke and breathed through the vale, 
and the magician rose with a contemptuous smile, and folding his arms stood an image of impas- 
sive determination.—‘‘ Children of the mighty mother,” he said with his accustomed energy and 
firmness, ‘‘ cease these baby strains unworthy of your powers ; leave peace to death and sleep ; 
waking life hath other boons to win. Now join your spells to those I still can master, and 
instead of serving under a tyrant rule, ye shall be free as the storms and as powerful.” He 
ceased, and the air around was filled with murmurs and light laughter, but a voice that Emerald 
recognized commanded silence, and the Fairy Queen stood apparent on the bank before him. 
“Ts it thus,” she said, ‘thou answerest the offers of peace? Once more, daring and deluded 
mortal, wilt thou hear and accept the reconciliation of the offended mother?” The magician 
smiled contempt. ‘‘ If, indeed, ye are so weak as to refuse my offers,” he said, ‘learn that I 
despise and defy thee and thy race.” The fairy’s face grew darker and darker as he spoke. 
“Then art thou doomed,” she said, and striking with her wand the side of the ascent, im- 
mediately a chasm opened that widened into an archway, opening into a lofty vault, from which 
on all sides stretched out passages that, in the dim silver light that filled them, seemed inter- 
minable. ‘‘ Man of misused power!” continued the Fairy, ‘ behold thy place of doom, since 
on earth thou hast only lived for the sorrow of her creatures, thou art condemned henceforth 
to wander alone through her secret caverns, where is no life but thine.” The magician stood 
still unmoved, but his eyes, as she spoke, were fixed on the archway, and seemed striving to 
penetrate the passages beyond. Emerald knelt beside him, and grasping his garments with one |" 
hand, extended the other in supplication to the Fairy. ‘‘ Oh,” she cried “as you have power, 
pardon and pity; at least let me share his doom,”’—‘‘ Gentle and generous being!” said the 
Fairy, ‘‘ for thy sake his doom shall have a term, but it must be solitary.” Then, addressing 
the magician, she continued, ‘Thou shalt find the means to employ those powers hitherto 
so misused in some great work for the benefit of the human race; then shall thy doom be 
fulfilled, and the upper air receive thee as a free spirit.””. Again did Emerald passionately pray 
that she might be permitted to soothe his solitude, and still did she cling to her father. The 
Magician spoke not—moved not; but once he grasped his daughter's hand, and pressed it 
painfully. A wave of the Fairy’s wand, and she sunk insensible on the earth, and when some 
time after she opened her eyes to the rapidly darkening day she found herself in the Fairy Vale, 
with no vestige of the past remaining, but a bewildered memory, and looking towards the 
place where the archway had opened, nought was to be seen but a smooth bank, seemingly 
covered with the verdure of years. 

It was evening, and the moon just rising, as Hama, the Priestess of the Dead, lay on 
the banks of the now brimming river, watching the flow of the gray waters with a wild anxious 
glance, as though she saw ...ere more than might meet the common eye; but she had turned 
from it, and was resting her head on her hand, her large bright eyes fixed upon the earth, when 
a slight sound of rushing through the waters aroused her, and the next moment the River Kin 
and his chosen bride stood on the bank beside her. ‘‘ Hama,” he said exultingly, “ behold the 
pledge of my victory; the destined one.” Sapphire, conscious of deceit, shrank before the 
wild and piercing eye that was now fixed upon her by the person he addressed, but a moment 
suggested feelings of jealousy that smothered those of shame in pride and wrath. “ King of 
the River and daughter of the Magician,” said Hama impressively, ‘ stand beside the bridal 
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altar.”"—They obeyed. ‘ Let your clasped hands pass through the magic fire, and be the truth | 
scathless,” she cried. The River King would have complied immediatly with the stipulated | 
ceremony, but Sapphire drew back; he affected surprise at this, but her trembling confusion 
was inexplicable. Hama’s eyes still rested on her with earnest inquiry; at length, dividing 
the hands that were yet clasped, she exclaimed, ‘‘ River King, thou art deceived! Beware!” | 
Sapphire covered her face with her hands, and the desolation to which she had left her sister's | 
heart crept over her own. ‘Thou art mad,” said the River King angrily, ‘* how can I be 
deceived ?”—“ It may be so,” replied Hama, approaching Sapphire, ‘‘ but hear a better witness,” | 
and removing her hands forcibly from her face, she continued softly, ‘‘Speak truly, sister 

woman; dost thou love him?” Burning tears fell from Sapphire’s eyes, and in low and 

smothered tones she pronounced, “I do! I do!”—* River King,” said Hama sadly, “ you are | 
indeed deceived ; this is the bride of your love, but not of your ambition.” ‘ Fear prompts. 
her and madness thee,” he cried passionately, ‘‘thou art Emerald the Indifferent. False | 
and accursed!”’ he continued, with a fury that was frightful to look upon, “ thou hast aided | 
my enemy to overcome me—I abhor thee as a deceiver, and, but that thou art a woman, and in | 
my power, thou shouldst die.” As he uttered these words with the vehemence of ungoverned | 
passion, Sapphire’s head bent lower and lower, till, with a sobbing sigh, she sank on the ground, | 
The sight of her unresisting agony calmed the King and softened him with a touch of remorse, | 
He stooped to raise her; she was quite insensible. Ham: anxiously assisted to restore her, but | 
long in vain, and when at length she gave evidence of recovered animation her eyes wandered 

heavily and unknowingly, and she replied to their anxious inquiries with an indistinct muttering; 

the mind had been laid waste by the heart’s agony, and the faculties once so powerful and 

aspiring were crushed into careless idiocy. The River King waited not to perceive this; with 

her recovery came back the feelings of wrath, disappointment, and revenge, and leaving her to 

the care of Hama, the rippling and moonlit waters again received their King. 

Some time after, Emerald, wandering in inconsolable grief through the Fairy Vale, was | 
startled by the sudden appearance of the River King, who came to claim her as his bride. 
Intercession was unavailing, and he was about to enforce his purpose, when Mirza rushed to 
the rescue. ‘‘ Thither she goes not,” he shouted, with triumphant fury, raising the wand ; 
‘she is not of thy dominion, and must obey this; if not mine, at least not thine.” And again 
waving the wand, he uttered, in a fierce and rapid tone, the following words :— 


A doom, a doom, the mandate wait! A statue, but with life possest, 

A silent doom, a stricken fate! The grave's deep silence, not its rest; 
Stand thou beneath the changing sky, Thy feelings life, thy heart their tomb, 
Unmoved as ages wander by, Changeless and still—a doom, a doom! 


As he had proceeded with the spell-rhymes, a torpor had gradually stolen over Emerald’s 
frame ; she folded her arms on her bosom; one deep sigh was heard like the passing of a life, 
and she stood a motionless but conscious statue.—-At this moment a cloud passed over the moon, 
and they were left in darkness. The River King was powerless beneath contending emotions, 
At length, in a low tone, he cried, ‘‘ Emerald! Emerald! speak to me!” A laugh was heard, 
wild and hollow, but Emerald was silent. He touched her; she stood stiff and cold as stone, 
and in the intense stillness with which he listened not even a breath was heard. Motion and 
consciousness had fled ; the River King buried his face in his hands, and without further look 
'or speech rushed from the spot. The fate of Mirza also was sealed, for the Fairy Queen 
| deprived him of his wand, and doomed him to wander in the marshes, a shrivelled and shapeless 
being, until the release of his victim. 

And had Emerald no companions, through the many silent years that followed? Oh, she 
had many—the sun by day, and the moon and stars by night; the lark that filled the blue 
heaven with music, and the flowers that made the earth fragrant; the very wind that whispered 
past her had for her ear pleasant tales and sweet memories, and even the storm was to her only 
more deep and awful music. But she had other companions—the Fairy Queen would every 
night sit beside her, and charm her ears with the music of the heart, and tell her of wild and 
wonderful things that mortal never dreamed of—and years passed on, and still she stood the 
Statue of the Marsh, and still wandered Mirza, persecuted by all living things, and holding in 
fear and solitude a miserable existence. The River King, repentant and sorrowing, restored the 
sisters to each other—but alas! how sad a companionship. Years passed on, and still Emerald 
stood unchanged; but she was now alone. Sapphire’s darkened spirit had passed away, her 
last words had been peace to him who had caused her sorrow, and affection to her sister, to 
whom she clung even in death. She was laid beneath the turf at her sister’s feet, and if that 
sister might no longer behold her mortal form, her enfranchised spirit still haunted the spot, and 
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their communion had never been so perfect and so happy, as now when freed from the dross of 
earth. Time rolled on; generations of men passed away ; Christianity and civilization ameliorated 
man and his condition; houses were built; men bought and sold, and sacred bells summoned 
them to worship their Creator, but still were the forest and the marsh, places of fear and avoid- 
ance to all of mortal race, though the boundary wall had been long levelled with the dust, and 
the marsh had become passable to adventurous feet; and the few who in these days have been 
led thither by accident or curiosity tell strange stories of the Marsh Statue and its fairy haunters, 
for still does the statue remain. 

“ And now,” continued the lady, “ Knights of England, is not this a cause in which to peril life 
and limb ; is not the power to rescue this innocent, worth the sacrifice of martial honour ?” A heavy 
silence followed her last question. ‘‘ How is this to be done, and on what terms?” asked a 
knight abruptly. ‘‘ Three days and three nights,” replied the lady, ‘‘ must he watch between 
the statue and the river, his only arms, save holy thoughts, a willow wand; with this weapon, 
if he guard his mind from evil thoughts, he will overcome whatever adversaries oppose him.” — 
‘And should he fail to do this, what is the penalty?” again asked the knight. The lady was 
silent a moment, and then said, in a low voice, ‘‘ Madness and dishonour!” The questioner, 
with a very decided ‘‘ hem,” leaned back on his seat, as if fully answered. ‘ You spoke of a 
prize to be won,” remarked a younger knight. ‘He wins as his bride the damsel thus freed 
from the silent spell,” was the reply, ‘and with her the inheritance of the Magician’s unbounded 
wealth.”—~*' A brave reward, and worthy the struggle,” was the earnest answer. ‘‘ Gems of the 
Court! pride of your native land! ye are worthy to strive in this cause’ —‘** Were it not well to 
remind the good knights of the after sacrifice to which they must submit?” said the harper. 
“This much I will tell them,” said the lady, turning quickly towards him, “ that the River 
King will lose a wide territory by the champion’s victory, and then do thou say for what fee art 
thou his advocate.” The Harper started up passionately, saying, ‘‘ Darest thou address such 
terms to me?”—* Silence!” commanded the king, ‘we permit no brawling here.” The 
musician reseated himself, and resumed more calmly. ‘‘ Let the knights remember that if they 
undertake this they must renounce the struggles and the honours of the warrior, and be content 
through their future days to live a life of shameful sloth and ignoble security.”— Again there 
was a few minutes’ silence in the hall, and then the young knight, rising, said, in a low but 
firm voice, ‘‘ Even this may be dared to rescue the innocent, and that one deed shall gild the 
remainder of life with glory, and its end with hope.” —* And now, noble knight, will you answer 
the call of your country, if she needs your arm ?” said the Harper; ‘‘ what will you say—what 
will you do when strains like these ring around you?” And striking his harp with an animated 
trumpet call, after a short prelude of martial music, he sang the following words :— 


The beacon fire blazes afar on the mountain, Rush, rush, to the fight with the patriot heart bounding; 
Its red kght is streaming o’er valley and hill, [fountain, |The coward soul only would linger and pause, 

We'll feed its fierce flames with the heart’s crimson While the rocks of our England are proudly resounding 
Ere tyrant invaders our country shall fill. The shouts of the thousands that strive in her cause. 

If on our native shore Fierce as the torrent’s dash, 

Foreign invaders pour, [ery; Swift as the lightning’s flash, 
We'll shake their souls with the thunder of England’s Rush like an ocean of strength, raise the battle ery, 

Send forth the trumpet sound, Wave high the glancing brand, 

Rush with the lion's bound, Strike with the patriot hand, 
Raise ye the sword !—let us conquer or die! Raise ye the sword ! let us conquer or die !* 


The harper’s voice was clear, deep, and musical, and the words were sung with an energy of 
expression that communicated their inspiration to the heart. 

When the first fervour of feeling had subsided, the general attention was turned towards the 
musician, and many voices called upon him to come forward to receive the praises due to him, 
but no reply was given. An attendant advanced with a torch into the darkened part of the hall 
in which he had sat, but he was not to be seen; the apartment was searched, and enquiries 
made, but in vain; no one had seen him depart, and the porter stoutly declared that the gates 
had never been opened ; but it was evident that he also had been too much excited by the music 
to mark any thing very correctly ; he was gone, however, -and the lady, who had also felt the 
influence of song, though less powerfully, now heard the news of his disappearance with equal 
surprise and satisfaction, and, as calmed by this strange event, the knights reseated themselves. 
“Noble knights,” she said, ‘are ye then willing to adventure in this cause ?—ye will not draw 
back from the combat?” she continued, reproachfully, as they remained silent. ‘ Lady of the 
Key,” replied the young knight, “it is no coward thought—no dastard fear that prompts me to 
withdraw my pledge. Impose any penalty but this, and I will brave it unhesitatingly, but for 


* These words wery written by the Authoress’ lost and lamented sister, Constantia. 
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the cause of no one, however innocent and wronged, can I yield that of thousands, or sacrifice | 
the right to defend iny country and my king.” There was a hum of stern assent as the knight 
concluded. The lady glanced round the table, and approaching the king, said, ‘* Noble king, 
have you in this cause no word of encouragement or command.”—‘ No, lady,” replied 
the monarch ; “a single injury must not be redressed at the expense of the general good. Let | 
us patiently await the decree of heaven.” The lady folded her arms and looked upon him with | 
a frown that relaxed into a smile of pity. ‘‘ Poor mortal!” she said, ‘‘ and is this all the light 
thou canst boast? have ye not yet learned that man may not bring the future into judgment, as 
though it were beneath his control ; he must fulfil the duties that lie in his path, and trust the 
future to Him who alone can read and rule it.’-—‘‘ She speaks heresy, and would deny man’s 
free agency!” cried a stern voice at the king’s right hand. The monarch shuddered as he 
listened, and the speaker continued. ‘‘ Let her be thrust forth, oh king, lest her presence un- 
hallow this holy time, or her wily words win over hearts to the enemy.” The king hesitated; 
the storm had subsided, and the moon shone brightly through a window close by ; this removed 
his first objections to so inhospitable a proceeding; the monk urged, and the king, at length, 
commanded the lady to depart.—There was one in that hall who had sympathized with the lady, 
and pitied her banishment. It was the Hermit of the Wandle, and with the intention of offering 
his assistance and protection, he silently, and unobserved, left the hall with her; but when he 
found himself in the open space in front of the palace, he looked round in vain for the lady of 
the key. The moon shone brightly, a sprinkling of snow had fallen, and every object might be 
as distinctly seen as by day ; but no living creature was within sight, and when, with wonder 
and dismay, he had ascertained this fact, he proceeded thoughtfully towards his quiet hermitage. 

The hermit’s dwelling was not far from that waste that had once been the magician’s forest, 
and there he had been frequently in the habit of wandering; but the story he had listened to 
that evening had interested him in it still more. One evening, some few succeding that passed 
in the palace, with many prayers and holy thoughts he had thus lingered in the unhallowed 
spot. He lay down on his hard bed with a weariness of heart and limb unusual even to him ; 
he slept heavily and dreamed. A female figure stood before him; the face was lovely but sad; 
she was arrayed in white, and a green band crossed her brow. She folded her hands, and looked 
with a beseeching expression on the sleeper. It seemed to him that he rose, and demanded who 
she was, and what she asked, and a sweet and mournful voice replied, ‘‘ I am the Marsh Statue; 
I am bound by a spell from which baptism only can free me, pity me and come!” Three times 
that night did the figure appear to his dreaming fancy, and each time with an imploring earnest- 
hess in voice and look that might have touched a harder heart; each time he tried to answer, 
but his speech failed him to reply, and the third time, as she disappeared, a sound of wailing 
and lamentation was heard; he struggled still more to speak, and with the effort awoke. The 
sun was shining brightly through the window, and the voice of the birds without came to the 
hermit’s ear with a sensation of relief; his morning duties were fulfilled, and then he pondered 
on the vision. His part was soon determined, and the sun had been but two hours in the 
heavens when he rose, and with a staff in his hand proceeded to obey its invitation. He reached 
the Marsh, discovered the Fairy Vale, and arrived at the breathless statue. He advanced fear- 
lessly to perform his sacred and benevolent mission ; the enfranchising ceremony was performed, 
a quivering sigh moved the lips of Emerald as the water touched her brow, and breathing, 
moving life once more animated her form. A moment she lifted up her eyes and hands to 
Heaven, then, sinking at the hermit’s feet, she kissed the hem of his garments with words of 
thankfulness in a language he could not comprehend. He blessed her in his own tongue, and 
raised her from the earth. Suddenly, in a voice that for the moment seemed to have regained its 
full toned clearness, she cried, ‘‘ Sapphire! I come to thee!” Her soul passed in these words, for 
when the hermit raised her from the earth to which she had fallen on uttering them, she wasa corpse! 

The credulity that distinguished the age, and of which he had a large share, decided the 
anchorite as to the truth of the story he had heard, and when he learned afterwards that a 
daring and somewhat sceptical individual had ventured to the marsh for the purpose of seeing 
the reported statue, and had not found it, he proclaimed, with perfect confidence, his own ad- 
ventures, and on the credit of them ever after received the epithet of Saint, though sometimes 
a strange misgiving would creep over his mind, that it was but a dream, and the story of the 
Statue and its animation a fiction of imagination. One thing, however, seems, in these latter 
days, to substantiate a part of the story; the task that was to enfranchise the Magician has been 
fulfilled, and across that very land for which he so fatally struggled has arisen a wonder well 
worthy of his power, and from its utility sufficient for his ransom.* 

* The South Western Railway passes over the tract indicated. 
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THE FOOL OF THE FAMILY. 


Belle did mean what she wrote ; at least, so it appeared, for Mrs. Grey looked in vain for 
the explanatory and exculpatory letter that she expected would follow the cold, and scornful, 
and reproachful note that had been received by the unfortunate parents when Mr. Grey’s bank- 
ruptcy was first made public. Occasionally, they read in the newspapers of Mrs. De Vere’s 
splendid ball d:esses, or her crowded eveniag parties, or her magnificent equipage, or her gay 
liveries ; and this was all they knew of the daughter whose beauty and talent had been the 
pride of many a long year in her earlier history—until, in the course of events, the tide of 
fortune had turned, and the gates of Grey Hall had opened to its former occupants. Then the 
De Vere bethought herself of long neglected ties; and condescended to forget the mortification 
that had mantled her lofty brow at the mention of her father’s name ; and then the forgiving 
parents—humbler and wiser for adversity—welcomed the concentrated selfishness with warm 
greetings and affectionate smiles—too happy in their present happiness to ask the ungracious 
question—‘* What doest thou here ?” 

All this was a matter of course, for Isabella was no fool. 

Anthony Grey—I may as well pair off the supernumeraries and have done with them— 
Anthony Grey kept his chambers for a month after the disgrace of his family; and then, sum- 
moning courage, turned his steps to Grosvenor Square. He might have saved himself the 
trouble, for he was refused admittance to his sister’s house ; and returning indignantly through 
the streets, was met and cut by De Vere himself. It was the best thing every way that could 
have happened to him. Hitherto he had cared but little about being a briefless barrister, so 
long as his father’s bank had duly honoured his drafts, and his sister’s parties had been open to 
his visits ; but now he must work or starve, or live upon the town. Fortunately he preferred 
the former course. He had common honesty and some talent ; and forthwith he curtailed his 
expenses, paid off his bills, betook himself to study, and hoped for clients. They came but 
slowly at first; and how he lived for the next two years, was at the time known only to him- 
self and his brother Edward ; but time has cleared up that mystery with many others; and 
every body knows now that Mr. Anthony Grey’s ultimate success is mainly owing to the friendly 
counsel, pecuniary assistance, and brotherly recommendation of “ the fool of the family.” 

But to return to Edward Grey, whom we left exposed to the reproaches of his irritated father 
for having—commercially, not literally—cut his own throat. ‘‘ To think that you have thrown 
away a wife with two hundred a-year, when you havn’t a pound to help yourself with besides! 
Ned, Ned,’”’—and so on. 

The next morning brought him a letter and a visitor. We will despatch the letter first. It 
was from Mr. Hyland. 

“ My pear Epwarp,—Perhaps you may think I left you too abruptly last night after you 
had made the generous proposal of relinquishing your claim upon my daughter and myself. 
The truth is, that, though from my knowledge of your character and mode of thinking, I had 
expected something of the kind from you, I was not entirely prepared to give you a final answer 
atthe moment. You will bear in mind that though one, I am not the principal party concerned 
in the business; and I can act only a subordinate part. On my return, I opened your proposal 
to Julia, and gave her, in substance, the reasons that you urged on behalf of it: but she will 
hear none of them. She tells me to say, that if Edward Grey were inclined, for his own sake, 
to retract the engagement he has made, there remains nothing more to be added as an 
inducement for her to concur in his determination; she would endeavour to submit without 
being quite heart-broken and forlorn. But, on the other hand, she wishes me to observe, she 
believes with all the strength of reposing confidence, that Edward Grey is—what he always has 
been—a noble hearted fellow; that he is willing to forget or forego his own happiness to ensure 
that of others; and that this feeling has hurried him into erroneous conclusions. She is 
humbled to think—I am repeating her words as near as I can, Edward—that ke has formed so 
low an estimate of her attachment as to think it can be influenced by considerations that would 
be unworthy of himself; but that she will forgive this only offence, provided he will learn to 
think better of her in future, &c. &c. Without wasting more time, Edward, I am requested 
by Julia to say that she will not listen to anything of the kind that you have proposed, unless 
you can bring better reasons to back it. 
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‘Now, my young friend, this is all very romantic, and very beautiful in its way ; and it is no 
more than I expected; and, to tell the truth, which must after all come out, I should have been 
entirely ashamed had it turned out otherwise. But then, it is not worldly wisdom, a little of 
which is too essential to be omitted, even in love affairs, though it is generally scant enough 
where most to be desired. 

‘ Now itis all very natural, Edward, as well as very romantic, that a young girl like Julia, who 
knows poverty only by name, and who looks upon a cottage as the sweetest—prettiest—little 
thing in the world—for a sketch-book—lI say it is very natural that such an one should miscal- 
culate, either one way or the other, as to the realities involved in a state of—at least comparative 
—poverty: but you and I have seen more of the world and know better. We know that it is 
easier to talk about ‘ love in a cottage’ than to realize it. No doubt two hundred a-year is not 
downright, absolute poverty ; and even with half that sum the wolf might be kept from the door; 
but then—but then, as all that can be said in contradiction would be only an echo of your own 
most potent reasons that Julia will not listen to, why there’s an end of it. You must come and 
see us in a day or two, and then, perhaps, we can chalk out some plan that will smooth down 
your difficulties and satisfy your scruples. Come at all events ; and believe me that it would go 
as much to my heart to miss such a son, as it would to Julia’s to lose such a husband, &c. &c. 

““P.S.—One word more. On my arrival last night, I found a letter waiting me, from an old 
friend of mine and yours too. I am recommended to secrecy as to the writer; but it contains 
an offer of pecuniary assistance td an amount that you would be startled to see, in forwarding 
any views that you may have with regard to the future. I can only say that you may, if so 
disposed, without impropriety, avail yourself of the offer. The party is friendly and rich, and 
the terms are advantageous; but of this when we meet.” 

Edward folded up the letter, and with a lightened heart, walked down stairs to meet his 
visitor. It was Mr. Atkins, his father’s late clerk. 

‘“*T am not come,” said Mr. Atkins, “to take up your time with unmeaning condolences, 
nor to intrude myself into your affairs unnecessarily ; and perhaps I am going too far, Mr. 
Edward, in asking you whether you have formed any plan for the future, nor would I do it 
but that I hope possibly to be of some use to you.” 

“You are welcome on any account,” Edward answered; ‘‘ you have always, and in many 
more ways than one, been my friend and adviser; and it would be ungrateful and foolish to 
reject your friendship now. No, I have no plans to follow out at present, and nothing to look 
to but a straightforward course of industry, and to this I trust I am equal; and if you can 
assist me by a recommendation or introduction in any quarter, I shall feel myself increasingly 
indebted to‘you.” 

“‘T hope to do more, Mr. Edward. The fact is, I am now negociating for the Old Brewery ; 
and I have so far succeeded that I am in a condition to offer you terms as a partner.” 

‘**The Old Brewery! You cannot be in earnest, Mr. Atkins—and vet you cannot be in jest— 
but surely I am in no condition to accept an offer of this sort, for whatever your means may be, 
you know too well that I have not a penny to advance in the concern.” 

“Well, Mr. Edward, I may as well deal upon the square with you, and so—the fact is, you 
have larger means and more powerful interest in this business than I can boast of—far more 
than you imagine.” 

“T!” exclaimed Edward ; “ what are you dreaming about, Mr. Atkins?” 

‘*T will explain as far as I can. You know that the brewery has been in the market some 
months; and one or two parties have been after it, but I suppose it required more capital than 
they could raise ; for every body knows how productive it has been. Well, when I was turned 
adrift by your—by that unfortunate failure, I thought there could be no harm in making a few 
enquiries ; though I had very little idea that my own property would go half way towards the 
purchase. And so it proved; it hardly covered the good-will alone: so I thought no more 
about it; and a week or two afterwards I was told, in confidence, by Mr. Percy—the lawyer, 
you know, who had the disposing of it—that he had met with a customer. You may fancy 
my surprise, then, when, a few days ago, he called at my lodgings and asked me if I had given 
up all thoughts of the brewery—whether I was inclined to reconsider it—whether I would be 
willing to take it in partnership—what I thought of you as a man of business—and a few 
more questions of a similar nature. At last he told me roundly, that the purchaser had com- 
missioned him to re-dispose of it to me on certain conditions—the first of which was, that you 
were to be an equal partner (just the very thing, Mr. Edward, that I could have most wished 
for), and the rest related to the terms, which I must say are liberal in the extreme. I am to 
advance what I can towards the purchase, and the remainder—which amounts to full as much 
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more—is to stand in your name. The concern is to pay the interest, as for borrowed money, 
to Mr. Percy for the party employing him, but, at the same time, he exonerates me from all 
further risk and responsibility with regard to its repayment. Now, what do you think of this?” 

“‘ Think—it is impossible I can tell what to think. But who is this unknown friend; and 
what do you suppose is the motive for such strange liberality ?” 

‘On my word, Mr. Edward, I cannot even guess. Mr. Percy would not give me a single 
clue to it. It is the only part of the business in which he manifests any reserve; but here, he 
says, he is bound to secrecy ; all he can say is that it is an act of friendship; though, at the 
same time, as a matter of business, his client is satisfied that he will not be a sufferer. He cal- 
culates upon it, indeed, as a good investment for a little superfluous capital.” 

“ But what do you think of it, Mr. Atkins?” 

“Why, it is impossible that I can think otherwise than favourably of it. You see, I run 
no risk. If it exists at all, it is with you; as you will have to give a note of hand for the 
deficient capital. But, in truth, there is no risk: three or four years will pay it off. But, of 
course, you cannot decide on the instant; shall I call on you to-morrow ?” 

“No, not to-morrow, I shall be engaged—from home. In fact, I am wasting time now. I 
must see Mr. Hyland—and I must see him at once. If any body can fathom these mysteries 
itis he. I will call on you directly I return.” 

‘* What can all this mean?” thought Edward to himself, when Mr. Atkins had left him. 
“One friend offering me so much money, that Mr. Hyland tells me I should be startled if I 
knew how much; and another thrusting it into my hands whether I will have it or not; and 
both so ashamed of their good deeds that they will not be known. And Julia too—ungrateful 
that I am to forget her for a single moment—I must be off to the Friary before father is up, or 
I shall be called upon to explain what is to me perfectly inexplicable.” 


We must pass over other four or five years, for there is an hiatus of at least that length of 
time in my old records—and gather up the entangled skein as gently and safely as we can. We 
may be allowed, however, to suppose that during this interval there has been a gradual progres- 


sion towards a favourable crisis—so to speak—in the history of our young friend. 

For instance, we may observe, in passing, that though the marriage of Edward and Julia was 
postponed to some future period, agreed upon and only known to the contracting parties, the 
match was not altogether broken off; and Edward crowded together as many visits into a 
calendar month as he could well spare from business. Then again, it is a matter of certainty 
that the partnership between William Atkins and Edward Grey—or Edward Grey and William 
Atkins—-was consummated on the terms already hinted at; and that they had been driving a 
brisk and profitable business—duly and regularly paying the interest of the wanting capital to 
Mr. Percy on behoof of the unknown friend to whose liberality they—especially Edward—were 
so much indebted. It is not to be supposed that the partners did not sometimes wonder who 
this individual could be; and that they did not occasionally hazard a random guess in one 
direction or another; but they were, perhaps, never the nearer for their trouble ; and so, at 
length, they thought it best not to trouble themselves any more about the matter. There was 
another circumstance, too, that Edward could never clearly understand—who was it that had— 
through Mr. Hyland—offered him money to assist him in any plans he might have formed ? 
He had no occasion to avail himself of the offer ; but perhaps he did not think the less about it 
on that account. At all events he knew enough of money and money matters to feel that the 
person, whoever it might be, must have taken a most strange and unusual interest in his affairs 
to have adopted so extraordinary a mode of showing it. It was not the way of the world at all 
events. There was yet another mystery that remained to be cleared up. It was this:—at the 
sale of his father’s property, the estate at Grey Hall had been bought by Mr. Percy, professedly 
for a client, who intended, as he was understood to say, shortly to live in that part of the 
country, and had authorised him to make use of a considerable sum in the purchase of a suitable 
residence. Then there was a London broker at the sale, who, much to the disappointment and 
chagrin of the natives, who crowded together to it as vultures gather around a carcase—bought 
up nearly the whole of the furniture of the house, that was worth buying at all, leaving only— 
to carry out the comparison of the carcase—a few mouthsful of the most undesirable and indeli- 
cate morsels to the meaner though hungry and expectant carrion birds around. And this 
London broker was ungallant enough to run up the price of every article in particular that 
Mrs, A. and Miss B., and Mesdames C. D. E. F. and G. had set their minds upon, till they 
gave up their day’s pleasure in disgust. The India cabinet too and the harp fell into his 
remorseless fangs. In fact, the poor man was almost stoned off the premises for his assurance ; 
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and, as report afterwards affirmed—after settling with the auctioneer at the close of the sale, 
for the extraordinary purchases he had made,—was compelled, by his fears of personal violence 
from his fair and gentle adversaries, to leave the town with all dispatch and in disguise. But 
my old friend’s book does not vouch for the truth of this incident ; so it may be considered as 
somewhat apocryphal. 

Leaving, then, this matter to be settled in the minds of my readers, according as they are 
more or less romantically inclined, I return to the matter of fact.—Mr. Percy did buy the house ; 
and Mr. , broker, did buy the furniture, and here lies the mystery—week after week rolled 
away, and the broker’s newly acquired property remained unremoved; and the expected 
occupant of Grey Hall did not make his appearance. At last, when the conjectures of the good 
folks of the neighbourhood were well nigh worn threadbare, it was given out that the mansion 
was to be let furnished ; and an advertisement to that effect soon after graced the columns of 
the weekly papers. But even then there appeared some strange eccentricity at work ; for one 
tenant was known to be rejected because he wanted to take the estate on a lease of seven years; 
and another, because there was too large a family of children; and another, because he proposed 
to alter, at his own expense, the arrangement of the grounds; and it was not till after the lapse 
of several months that the capricious taste of the owner was accommodated with an old bachelor, 
who agreed to rent the estate on a yearly tenancy ; and promised to abstain religiously from all 
innovations upon the old order of things. 

As to Mr. Grey the elder, and his all-enduring wife, little alteration took place jin their 
history, except that within a year of their misfortune, they removed to a somewhat more com- 
modious house more respectably situated ; and, notwithstanding Mrs. Grey’s declaration against 
the “tiresome plagues,” had repaired their establishment by the admission of two servants—a 
woman and a lad. It was not well understood how they were enabled to compass these addi- 
tional expenses, as Mrs. Grey’s settlement of a hundred a year was manifestly unequal to them: 
but then the De Veres were rich folks, and it was thought that for very shame they could do 
no less than double the old folks’ paltry income; though some, who knew the parties better, 
shrewdly suspected that the extra needful was supplied by “ the fool of the family.” None 
were uncharitable or censorious enough to hint that the banker had previously made himself a 
purse; for, whatever faults he had, dishonesty was not reckoned among them; and besides, 
the estate had paid ten shillings in the pound, in spite of all predictions to the contrary—and 
that was enough to satisfy the most sceptical. 

During this time, too,—and this fills up our interim—Edward Grey had removed from his 
father’s residence, and taken up his quarters at the brewery house. The reason he gave for 
this step was that it was necessary for one of the parties to live upon the premises. This was 
reasonable enough, but we may be allowed to premise that his father had not forgotten—nor 
quite forgiven—the two thousand a year story; and referred to it rather oftener than was 
agreeable to the young brewer.—“ Yes, yes,” the ex-banker was heard to say on one occasion ; 
‘* Ned has done very well, considering; and much better than I expected; but he might have 
done better still; and I hold therefore to my opinion, that Ned is a fool, and will be a fool to 
the end of the chapter.” Having thus brought down our history to the point indicated about a 
page back, we may proceed. 

It is a day of business at the brewery ; more important business than usual; for the partners 
are at the counting-house betimes, and have given orders that they are not to be disturbed by 
the usual callers-in on the ordinary affairs of the concern: the attendance of the clerk is also 
dispensed with. Two parties only have the privilege of entree on this day ; but they are not 
arrived; and the young men—for Mr. Atkins is but a few years the senior of Edward Grey— 
are industriously engaged in examining accounts, and comparing notes as they proceed. At 
length they have completed their task, and await the expected visitors. 

** And you still hold to your resolution, Mr. Grey ?” asks his partner, after a short silence. 

** Undoubtedly,” was the reply. 

‘It will drain your share of the profits to the very dregs.” 

“Tt will—but it will not affect the stability or future success of the business; and I will 
willingly relinquish any share, and become your very humble clerk and servant, rather than not 
carry out my design.” 

‘Honesty forbid that I should baulk you, Edward, or that I should wish you to do otherwise ; 
and you forget that it will be to my advantage for you to render back the borrowed money ; it 
will save paying the interest. But what will be said about your other scheme ?” 

“Tt has not occurred to me to enquire. I have not even thought about it,” Edward 
answered. 
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“T thought not,” said his friend. ‘‘ There spoke Edward Grey—the fool of the family ! 
Now, I will tell you what will be said. One half of the world—your worthy father among 
them—will hold you to be a quixotic hare-brain for meddling with what does not concern you, 
and for paying off debts that you never contracted.” 

“Possibly. Well, and the other half?” 

“The other half will abuse you for not going far enough. They will ask what business you 
have to make the distinction that you propose ; and even were you to pay the balance in full, 
you will be grumbled at for not paying interest tvo,” 

“Possibly again. And in which category am J to place Mr. Atkins ?” 

“Faith, in neither. There will be a few stragglers from either half that will think and say 
that Edward Grey is an honest man, a generous man, and deserves to be a happy man; and 
William Atkins will be one of these, and Mr. Hyland will be another. I won’t answer for 
Mr. Percy, because he is a lawyer.” 

“ Enough without him, then—but here he comes. And here comes Mr. Hyland, too. And 
now for business.” 

[And now for business! What a merry world this would be if there were no such ungracious 
a combination of four innocent enough words by themselves, to be found in it. ‘ Sir,’ says the 
burly creditor at his debtor’s table, ‘ your dinner was undeniably good, and your wine is excel- 
lent ; you have treated me like a prince—and now for business.’ 

‘ Now gentlemen,’ echo the gallant seconds of a pair of Chalk Farm heroes; ‘ the ground is 
measured and the barkers primed—and now for business.’ 

Pshaw ! what a marvellous killjoy is this same business! ] 

There, while you have been reading the bracketed paragraphs, I have opened the door to the 
gentlemen outside the counting-house, and they have exchanged their ‘ how d’ye do’s?’ and are 
settling themselves into their chairs.—And now for business. 

“* We shall soon get through the first stage of it,” said Edward. ‘ Have you brought the 
note of hand, Mr. Percy?” 

“Here it is,” answered the lawyer, unclasping his pocket-book. 

* And here is a check for the amount. Thus far we have done. And now for the next—my 
father’s debts, Mr. Percy.” 

“ Here, Sir, is the schedule you desired me to make out.” 

i ‘ Thirty thousand—effects twenty-nine thousand.’—Well, that agrees with our calcu- 
lation so far. And to what amount are the debts of those creditors who forced my father to his 
bankruptcy ?” 

“ Nearly to the whole amount, Mr. Grey, as you see here. There is barely a single thousand 
belonging to those who were perfectly innocent of the transaction.” 

‘“‘ That agrees too with our calculations. Here then is a check that will settle the business. 
A shilling in the pound for the first party ; and ten shillings for the second. Mr. Atkins has 
kindly undertaken to arrange any further particulars with you, Mr. Percy; and now, Mr. 
Hyland, I am ready to attend you homeward.” 

“A strange young man,” observed Mr. Percy, when left alone with Mr. Atkins. ‘A 
strange young man,” he repeated, as he carefully folded the documents he had received, and 
deposited them in his pocket-book. 

‘* An excellent fellow,” exclaimed Mr, Atkins—“ and no fool neither.” 

“ The biggest fool in Christendom !” growled Mr. Grey, the elder, who had somehow obtained 
an inkling of what was going on, and had popped in just in time to see and hear confirmation 
strong of the report.—‘ The biggest fool in Christendom! and so I have told him hundreds of 
times ; but he won’t believe me.” 


A week from this date, Edward Grey and Julia were married. 

The next morning a packet and a letter were received at the Friary, directed to the bride. 
The letter was first unsealed. The direction was in Mr. Percy’s hand-writing ; but it contained 
only the check that had a week before passed into his hands in exchange for the note of hand 
for the unpaid capital of the brewery concern. It was endorsed, 

‘* A wedding present from 
An unknown friend.” 

With a trembling hand, the bewildered young man broke open the cover of the packet. It 
contained the title deeds of Grey Hall: but nothing to indicate the sender. A deed of convey- 
ance accompanied the enclosure, as did also a deed of gift, whereby Edward Grey was confirmed 
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in full possession of his father’s ancient home, and all the appurtenances therein contained; and 
an intimation that the present tenant had received due notice to quit on the ensuing quarter day, 


I regret to say that my old friend's records break off here somewhat abruptly. I find, by a 
short paragraph some years later, that he spent the greater part of one summer’s vacation at 
Grey Hall, where he was heartily welcomed by his quondam pupil and his excellent wife; and 
I judge from a passing remark or two that the old folks were then living in entire cordiality 
and harmony with them. I confess, I should hardly have thought as much ; but strange things 
happen in this strange world every day: it may therefore be true. As to the generous donor 
referred to, I cannot gather a single hint on the subject; and I do not care to interpolate one 
conjecture of my own.—Stay—I see that Edward’s eldest child is named ‘ Anna Leigh Grey;’ 
and in a note at the bottom of the page—I had well nigh overlooked it—I1 read that Mr. Atkins 


and a Miss Leigh were married A.D, 18—, some years subsequent to the events narrated. 


And now my old black book is closed, almost ere it has been opened; and its time-worn 
records are doomed to oblivion. Well— 


‘Even such is Time, that takes in trust 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 
And pays us back with age and dust ; 
Who in the dark and silent grave, 
When we have wandered all our ways, 
Shuts up the story of our days!” 


A DAY IN SPRING. 


BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS, 


I bow’d, Creation to adore, 


The earth wore such a heavenly look, 
Alone, I thought, in solemn hush, 


Such Io Peans birds did sing, 


That, though the wond'rous work I took 
Of him* who led the choir of Spring, 


I could not read—my heart was straying, 


With truant children gone a-maying. 


I saunter’d by a warm hedge-side, 
Its banks swathed in their infant green; 
Where the youhg Season’s bashful bride 
Had diadem’é her like a queen, 
With tufts of snowy asphodel, 


Wreatheéd with the blushing pimpernel. 


The vilets that perfumed the air 
Were of a deep cerulean blue, 
The timid primrose budding there 
Had donn‘d a robe of amber hue; 
No marvel that I found them out, 
Such tell-tale sweets they flung about ! 


The dog-rose o'er that wild hedge trailed 
In most unstudied loveliness, 
Had art been there, it had availed - 
Only to make its beauty less, 
While at its foot the cardamine 
With the adoxa did entwine. 


Then came I to a pleasant nook 
Beneath a eawthore’s umbrose shade, 
And which, but for a brawling brook, 
Appear’d for Meditation made, 
And for the cooing of a dove, 
Whose bosom overflow’d with love. 


And as mine eyes survey’d the scene 
Display'd to my enraptur’d sight, 
The heavens, with a silv'ry sheen, 
Fringing the azure clouds with light, 
hile earth was carpetted so fair 
As angels scatter'd flow’rets there— 


* Thomson. 


But earth and sky were flooded o'er, 
As if with simultaneous rush, 
| myriad animated things, 
The some on foot, and some on wings. 


And all so busy! I nigh wept 
Their exquisite delight to see, 
*Twas Nature’s holiday they kept,— 
Young flow'r-crown'd Love's festivity— 
Disporting in the glad sunshine, 
Which made that day indeed divine! 


The merry midges gaily danced 
Their rounds, as if ther ne’er could tire, 
The pontia cardaminé glanced 
On wings argentine tipp’d with fire, 
The colias edusa, too, 
With yellow wings of clouded hue. 


The emmets (of dear nurs’ry tales) 
Went trippingly with agile grace, 
While the slow burden-bearing snails 
Moved with accelerated pace, 
And beetles, mail’d in gold and green, 
March'd o'er the sward with daring mien. 


And chaffinches flew out and in, 
Regardless my vicinity, 
Maintaining a continual din 
Of thankful summer melody. 
How felt I then the mighty Hand 
Thus peopling all the happy land! 


Then felt I, too, a conscience sting, 
From thence I could not stir away, 
Unless I crush'd some joyous thing 
That revelled in that sweet Spring day, 
So I resolved my watch to keep 
Until they all stole off to sleep. 


For communing with Nature wild, 
And Nature’s God, in that blest spot, 
Had made me feel a very child, 
(The world’s corruptions all forgot,) 
So pitiful, the meanest fly 
I could not then have doom’d to die! 


— | 
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THE PRIVATEER. 


BY THE ANGLER. 
[Continued from our last.] 


The Swallow held the course advised by the smuggler, until land was barely perceptible from 
the deck, and then her head was put to the eastward. The day passed away without anything 
having been seen but a few coasters. Towards evening the wind died away nearly to a calm, 
so that when night fell the schooner was making but little way—barely slipping along under 
the influence of a light air, which hardly served to keep her canvass distended. Beautiful 
always is a calm mild night at sea, more particularly so in a disciplined ship, where no jarring 
sound or unexpected clamour intervenes to break the current of our thoughts, or, rather, I 
should say, remembrances. For night is the hour of memory; the absence of light and the 
stillness of nature dispose the soul to the remembrance of those objects which it cherishes 
most dearly, and at no time is this influence deeper or more absorbing than during the first 
night at sea, for then our hearts naturally turn to the shore which we have so lately left, and 
become penetrated with sweet affectionate remembrance of the dear friends from whom we 
have but newly parted. So it was with Harry Archer. He leaned over the bulwark, apparently 
gazing on the long and glittering pathway the rising moon had fashioned over the gently 
undulating surface of the sea, but he heeded it not; he was unconscious of a beauty which, at 
another season, would have yielded him a pleasure almost amounting to delight, even though 
the objects creating it were familiar. His feelings were absorbed in remembrance; his percep- 
tions were turned inward, and he saw—not the starry sky, the rising moon, or the tremulous 
radiance on the sea, but his own fireside, with the mother he revered and the sister he loved; 
he remembered, too, that it was their hour of evening prayer, and almost he heard the well- 
known low and gentle voice of that kind and tender mother offering up her vesper orison for 
the safe return of the son who, though brave to daring, was ever to her gentle, dutiful, and 
affectionate. There is not on earth a love more akin to divinity than that which unites affec- 
tionate children to each other, and brings them, all duteous and obedient, to the feet of the 
parents whom they have never feared and for whom their love is an enduring light, not an 
occasional and short lived flame, their obedience an impulsive pleasure, not a distasteful and 
irksome exertion. But, dear me, all such relations between parent and child are now quite 
old fashioned ; youngsters are as pert as bantams, and swagger ; and young misses take attitudes 
and airs; school tuition prevails and home education has fallen into disuse, much to the deteri- 
oration of the morals and manners of mankind! Whew! I am fairly blown—what a digression! 
—from moonshine to modern education—from sentiment to satire ! 

Let us return. Oblige me, Oh, most courteous reader, by an exertion of your fancy— 
much needed with so careless a painter—and figure to yourself a moon-lit sea, a small vessel 
slipping gently and—save for a light pattering under the bows and soft rushing gurgle under 

e stern—almost noislessly through it. ‘‘ Look to the right,” as the showman says, and 
imagine you see a good-looking countenance, with one cheek reposing on the left hand of the 
person to whom it belongs, whose eyes, which have no speculation in them, are staring the 
blessed moon full in the face, perfectly regardless of her lustre. Having done this, here we 
are sea-going folks again, and now then “side out fora bend.” The captain was roused from 
his reverie by the man at the helm being relieved. Raising his head, he stood up, and casting 
a glance at his canvass, another at the sky, and a third on the sea, he desired Leary, who was 
officer of the watch, to have him called if anything were seen during the night, and then went 
below to his repose, previous to seeking which he took a locket from his breast, containing a 
miniature portrait, on which he gazed for a few moments, smiling sweetly the while. 

The next morning dawned in unclouded splendour, and brought with it just the breeze for a 
small craft like the Swallow—one in which whole sails were just as much as she could carry. 
She was tearing along at a fine rate, to the manifest delight of Delany, who gave vent to his 
gratifications in exclamations of praise addressed personally to the ship, as if she were a sensible 
object. Her behaviour certainly warranted his commendation, for the sea got up a little with 
the freshness of the breeze, and the schooner was going through it with a dry forecastle, a very 
excellent quality in a small vessel. Several hours had passed away without anything having 
hove in sight, until, a little before noon, when the weleome cry of “Sail, ho!” was heard. It 
was echoed immediately by the crew, and in a moment every soul was on deck, gazing eagerly 
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at the distant object, which lay nearly right a-head. The captain got into the weather shrouds, 
and after a few minutes silent scrutiny he lowerd his glass, saying, “‘ It’s a brig!” Coming on 
deck again, he ordered the schooner to be kept away a couple of points, and handing the glass 
to Delany, he said, “‘ See what you make of her, Mr. Delany.” 

‘“’Tis a brig,” replied the mate, after a short investigation, “‘ standing across our bows, with 
her head to the southward.” 

Several minutes passed in silence, every eye in the ship being fixed on the stranger. At 
length it was broken by Delany, saying, “‘ Now I can just see her hull? She’s a large brig, 
evidently a merchantman, and deeply laden.” 

A cheer burst from the men. ‘ Now, Leary,” added the mate, “if this should be one of the 
Frenchman’s prizes, won’t you be pleased at selling me your chance ?” 

“ Ah, its all very fine talking,” replied Leary, “‘ but don’t reckon your chickens before they 
are hatched! More like ’tis the privateer brig Ronan told us of—one of them thieves’ craft that 
lie low in the water you take for a deep ship. Ill have a look at her!” So saying, he pulled 
out a pilot’s glass, which had evidently seen much service, and clapped it to his eye.—‘ She 
carries five ports of a side !” 

‘* So she does,” said the captain, “‘ but she’s a merchantman for all that, Mr. Leary, and of 
English build, too, Come, gentlemen, every man to his station, and silence in the ship.” 

Half-an-hour more brought the Swallow within long shot, and accordingly Archer ordered his 
larboard six-pounder to be run out, and a shot fired across the bows of the brig. Delany, who 
had taken a particular fancy to this gun, went forward to officiate as captain of the piece, and 
levelling, sung out, ‘‘ All ready, Sir!’ Archer desired the man at the helm to give the schooner 
a broad sheer, and gave the word, “ Fire!” Bang went the gun, and whether from a desire to 
pitch the shot close, or dislike to throw it away, ’twere hard to determine, but instead of its 
going a head of the brig, it went slap into her forecastle, from the bulwark of which the white chips 
were seen flying ; at the same time the schooner’s ensign was run up to her gaft. They seemed to 
be rather bothered aboard the brig, but after some minutes had elapsed two guns were fired from 
her in quick succession, and up went the flaunting tricolor. Archer watched the shot—as they 
came skipping along, sending up occasional jets as they glanced from a wave, and seeing that 
they fell short, cried, ‘‘ Carronades, by the Lord ; she’s ours!’ Meanwhile the brig was put dead 
before the wind, and the schooner rapidly following her example, let drive again. Although this 
was the Swallow’s worst point of sailing, she shot ahead before Delany could re-load, and 
standing on for a short time she luffed up across the brig’s bows, gave her the larboard gun, 
and then going about, gave her the starboard as she re-crossed—salutes to which the brig had 
no means of replying, as she could not bring a single gun to bear. In fact, she was completely 
at the mercy of her puny but quick-moving antagonist, for whenever she endeavoured to bring 
her broadside into action by altering her course, the schooner interrupted the movement, and 
preserved a secure position at a distance from which her long guns told with deadly effect, but 
at which carronades were useless. In this manner the Swallow, like her winged namesake, 
kept skimming about the unfortunate brig, till at length, in making a dash across the stern of 
the latter, she shot away her spanker boom, just at the sheet block, and the sail, being thus 
released from restraint, flapped furiously about, sending the boom end across the quarter deck 
in all directions. Archer instantly took advantage of the confusion thus created, bore down on 
the brig, shot up on her weather quarter, and after clearing the quarter deck by a discharge of 
the swivels on her forecastle, crammed to the muzzle with musket balls, the schooner was made 
fast to the main chains of the brig, and with a stunning shout, half yells half cheers, he and 
his party boarded the brig, and the gallant little fellow taking one gangway and Delany 
the other, they made a rush forward entirely unopposed, for the Frenchmen had bundled below, 
and in a moment the brig was theirs. 

Two English sailors remained on deck, and on enquiring of them Archer found the brig was 
a West Indiaman, bound for Liverpool, and had been captured three days previously, when just 
within sight of the Orme’s Head, by a large lugger, who, after putting a prize crew of eight men 
on board, had left her to make the best of her way. ‘‘ One of them is dead,” said the man, 
‘and three more wounded, and the moment you bvarded, the other four cut below.” Archer 
ordered these gentry on deck, and up came four villanous-looking ragamuffins, who were 
immediately ironed. In the meantime Delany had lowered the spanker, and the captain 
desiring the British crew to be set at liberty, and Leary to see to splicing the old or rigging a 
new boom, went aft to look at the wounded, who were in the cabin. One of them he found 
dead, the other done for, and the third, a fine handsome lad, was only weak from loss of blood, 
occasioned by a splinter-wound in the thigh. The poor lad had not only the advantage of the 
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others in send balex, but also in cleanliness and costume, for } he wore a sort of uniform, and 
was evidently the officer of the prize crew. ‘‘ Ah, Monsieur le Capitaine,” said he; but stop!— 

I think it exceedingly ridiculous for a person writing in the English language to use any other, 
least of all that Gallic tongue which has been so appropriately termed “ a language of phrases,” 
although it is a very common piece of silliness now-a-days, perpetrated for no other purpose I 
can see except to show one’s learning to the ignorant and one’s ignorance to the Jearned. The 
reader will, therefore, be good enough to fancy a very fine and very French speech from the 
wounded youth, touching the fortune of war, and what he would have done had it not been 
for this, that, and the other thing, and all wound up with a flourish of penny trumpets about 
glory and the French nation. Archer very politely listened until he had concluded his speech, 

and then told him that his defence of the brig was very creditable to him, a concession which 
evidently gratified the young Frenchman very much. ‘ Now, Sir,” continued Archer, ‘* you 
shall remain here, where you will be more comfortable than in a small vessel like mine, and if 
the prize reaches the port of Cork in safety, my friends there will do their utmost to alleviate 
the pains of imprisonment you must suffer.” Having acquired considerable surgical skill, he 
then examined the boy’s wound, which proved slight, and having dressed it, recommended him 
to keep quiet, and left the cabin. On reaching the deck he ordered the dead men to be thrown 
overboard, and then proceeded to question the prisoners, from whom he learned that the brig had 
been captured by L’Eclair, a lugger privateer, fitted out at St. Malo, and carrying twelve guns; 
that for some time she had cruised in company with L’Oiseau, a brig of ten, but that they had 
parted on the day of the capture of the West Indiaman. From this intelligence Archer con- 
cluded that they were the craft Ronan had informed him of. 

In the meantime Leary had been examining the damage the prize had received, which having 
been performed, he reported that she had received no shot under water, and but one near the 
water line, which he had plugged, and that he had made an excellent spanker out of a studding 
sail boom. 

“Very good, Mr. Leary,” said the captain, ‘“‘then you will take charge of the prize. I 
shall leave old Tom Murphy with you to act as pilot, and thus with her old crew I think you 
will do very well. The wind has had a little easting in it since noon, and seems likely to last, 
so see and crack on everything, and it will be hard if you don’t see Hautbowline again sooner 
than you bargained for.” 

“ Ay, Mr. Leary,” said Delany, ‘‘sooner than you bargained for, and worse than you 
bargained for, sure enough. Didn't I tell you I would have a laugh at you before long? and 
won't your wife be plased when she finds you come back in arich prize without a share in it?” 

Leary looked blank enough at this speech, but was quickly relieved from his chagrin by 
Murty exclaiming, like an honest kind hearted fellow as he was, ‘* Never mind, Leary, I don’t 
want more than the laugh out of you. I'll let you off your bargain, and you shall have your 
share after all.”’ 

Leary said nothing, but gave Murty a grasp of the hand, which showed he felt his kindness. 

“I am very much pleased at your generous conduct, Mr. Delany,” said the captain. 

“Qh, Sir,” exclaimed Delany, “ ’tis nothing to speak about; sure he has a family, and 
besides I thought that by giving him an interest in the concern it might brighten him up a 
little, and freshen his way for port.” 

“Do you mean to say, Mr. Delany—” asked Leary, his colour rising. 

“Tut, man,” replied Delany, cutting him short, “I meant to say nothing but joking! 
Would you have me praise myself before the people ? ” 

“Send our people on board, Mr. Delany,” interrupted the captain; ‘ ’tis time for us to be 
off !”” 

He then gave Leary strict charge to take care of the wounded youth, and wishing him a safe 
run, went over the side, accompanied by Delany. , 

Here I may as well state that the prize did get safe into Cork, and proved a very valuable one. 

Four days after parting from Leary and his new command, morning broke on the little 
Swallow, standing in for Bantry Bay, and discovered just a-head, and to windward of her, a 
large lugger, concerning whose nature and intentions neither Archer nor his crew were left long 
in doubt, for she instantly fired a gun, hoisted French colours, and stood down towards them. 
To fight were sheer folly, and flight to the shelter of the shore was impossible, as they were cut 
off from it by the position of the enemy; so there was nothing for it but to run out to sea 
again, which was immediately done, keeping exactly end on to the lugger. The latter yawed 
twice to fire, but the wind being fresh, and a smart sea running, her shot flew wide, and the 
schooner gained so much advantage from the way lost by the lugger deviating from her course 
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to fire, that the latter secured her guns, and stood right after the poor little Swallow, who was 
skimming away at a rate that proved her not unworthy of her name. ‘The wind was from the 
eastward, and Archer having gone off with his head to the S. E., it became a fair trial of their 
respective powers on a bow line. L’Eclair—for it was she—clipper as she was, did not gain a 
foot upon the chase, but, on the contrary, was gradually dropping to leeward, while the Swallow, 
beautifully steered by Delany, was kept as close as she could go consistent with pursuing her | 
utmost speed. Unfortunately, as the day advanced, the breeze freshened almost to a gale, and | 
then the lugyer’s greater size and immense length began to tell in her favour. The Swallow, | 
who in the early part of the run had set a ring tail and flying jib, was compelled to take these | 
in, as they only buried her in the seas, until at length she was reduced to her fore and aft. 
canvass, the square sail yards on her fore mast being sent down, and a fore gaff top sail rigged 
instead, and set. Still, though she was weathering on the lugger, the latter was gradually 
creeping up on her lee quarter; her sharp wedge-like bows cutting through the seas like a knife, | 
sending a broad belt of white foam seething aft, over which, in the lee roll, her burnished copper 
glittered like gold in the sun. Meanwhile the Swallow, with the water almost up to where the 
masts joined the deck, stood on, sending her jib boom into the seas at every pitch, and showers 
of spray aft to the quarter deck ; her round bows, fine below, meeting each advancing wave with 
a dash that scattered drops, heavy and thick as a thunder shower, over her drenched crew. At 
length the lugger, who had ranged up parallel with her, and was now a short distance a-head, 
went about, endeavouring to luff up across the stern of the schooner. The latter, to prevent | 
being raked, followed her example, but hung in stays, owing partly to the want of her fore top 
sail, and partly to a tremendous sea, which broke completely over her as she came head to wind. 
Just at this juncture the lugger, who had approached nearly within musket shot, wore round, 
and as the schooner fell off, L’Eclair let fly her broadside, gun after gun, and, more by chance 
than good practice, shot away the Swallow's main top mast, just below its junction with the 
mast head. Down came the spar, knocking Archer senseless on the deck, and down came the 
gaff end, now held only by the throat halliard. Before the disaster could be remedied, the poor 
little schooner had bagged to leeward, and the lugger, going about, ranged up on her-weather 
quarter, and letting her sails down by the run, was in an instant made fast to the devoted 
Swallow, and boarded. Resistance was useless, for the muzzles of the lugger’s guns were just 
above the bulwark of the schooner, and a single broadside would have sent the Swallow to the 
bottom ; so, sullenly enough, her crew surrendered. | 

When Archer returned to consciousness, he found himself a prisoner. Luckily, he discovered in 
the commander of L’Eclair, a brother mason, and thus he was kindly treated, and escaped the | 
pillage to which his officer and crew had been subjected, but the effects of the blow he had 
received, combined with chagrin, threw him into a very dangerous illness, which ended in a brain | 
fever, and a week passed in alternate torpor and delirium. In the mean time both L’Eclair and | 
her prize had been captured, after a long chase, by a frigate bound to the West Indies, and when | 
Archer’s fever left him he was once more free, and on board a king’s ship. The captain of the | 
frigate had had him removed from the lugger to his own vessel, in order that he might have the | 
advantage of medical attendance, and though the issue of his illness had been for some tim 
doubtful, yet art, skilfully aiding nature, had restored him to health, but left him weak and help- 
less almost as an infant. 

When the ship arrived at Madeira, Archer was sent ashore to the hospital, and though | 
Delany begged and prayed that he might be permitted to accompany him as nurse and care taker, | 
his request was refused, as he and his men were too great an acquisition to a ship bound toa) 
foreign station to be easily parted with. Archer had not been more than a week ashore | 
when his strength began to return, at first slowly, and then rapidly, aided by the beautiful 
climate of this favoured island, and the care and attention which he received, and which he 
liberally remunerated. In one of the first rambles he ventured upon, he chanced to encounter a 
young gentleman named Texeira, who had just succeeded to the inheritance of great wealth left 
him by an uncle, who was reputed the richest merchant on the island, Texeira had a fine per- 
son and polished manners, to which were added the higher graces of akind and generous disposi- 
tion, with an enlarged and highly cultivated intellect. An intimacy was soon formed between 
them, and as Archer was an Irishman and ‘a good Christian,” in the Portuguese phrase, this 
rapidly ripened into friendship. He was warmly invited to his new friend’s country seat, some 
distance from Funchal—a dwelling whose interior was all that wealth, guided by a refined and 
fastidious taste, could desire, and where a splendour, almost oriental, instead of impairing, only 
ministered to comfort. The exterior was correspondent, and the surrounding scenery, in a 
climate where nature revelled in a luxury and variety combining the productions of tropical and 
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temperate vegetation, was all that could delight the eye of a painter or the mind of a poet, and 
a distant view of the sea added a capita! charm to the entire effect. 

One morning, Archer, having slept longer than usual, was roused by the entrance of his kind 
host into his chamber, who, after making his morning salutation, was about to leave the room, 
when he caught sight of a miniature on the table.’ ‘ Ah,” said he, “ the lady of your love? ”»— 
replied Archer “’tis the portrait of my sister.” —‘‘ Indeed! may I look at it ?”—*‘Cer- 
tainly.” He gazed at it long and attentively ; it was that of a young and beautiful girl, whose 
face beamed with expression. 

From that time forth, endless were the questions asked by Texeira respecting the fair original, 
and with the frankness and warmth of his nation, he avowed that the painted semblance had 
inspired him with affection. Archer only laughed, and quizzed him most unmercifully, which his 
friend bore with the utmost patience and good humour. At length a man of war, homeward 
| bound, touched at the island, and Archer intimated his intention of requesting a passage home 

‘in her. Texeira, who had an extensive naval acquaintance, said he knew her captain, and that 
| he could promise the desired passage. ‘‘ And,” added he, “unless you have an objection I 
‘shall have the pleasure of accompanying you.” —" Very good,” replied Archer; ‘I shall be 
| delighted! I see the principal motive,” continued he, laughing, ‘but I give you fair warning 
that you are not to expect any aid from me; you must depend solely upon yourself, L will give 
you one piece of advice, though that is, say nothing about having fallen in love with her 
portrait, for though that would be all powerful with an English girl, than whom there are none 
more romantic, yet with an 'rish one it would be quite the reverse. It would awaken her sense 
of the ridiculous, and then woe betide you, for her raillery would be incessant—whenever you 
attempted anything like serious love making. In short, my dear Denis, our Irish girls are hard 
to win, and must, as a soldier would say, be taken by sap, so that if the original should confiim 
the impression made by the portrait, 1 would recommend you to trust to your own good quali- 
ties and good looks, and your exceeding kindness to me, and then I doubt not if you proceed 
warily that the day will be your own.” This was chart enough, for Texeira possessed quick 
tact, and he mentally determined to shape his course accordingly. 

They embarked, and after a quick passage arrived in England, whence they immedi- 
ately proceeded to the sister kingdom. Why should I needlessly prolong my tale? Texeira 
came,—saw,—and was conquered. Kate Archer was beautiful as the morning, and her thoughts 
were pure as its air. Possessing exquisite sensibility, and a most sweet wit, poor Don Denis, 
who was attracted by the copy of her charms, was utterly lost when he saw the living, speaking 
reality, and, after a few days acquaintance, surrendered up heart and soul to the superior and 
unfading charms of disposition and wit which formed the jewel of so exquisite a setting. It fell 
out as her brother had anticipated ; she felt grateful for the kindness Texeira had shewn her 
brother ; this was followed by esteem for his good qualities, and admiration of his talents; and 
eventually, all these causes combined, touched her heart, and awakened affection. Archer 
| would see nothing ; his mother could see nothing, for Texeira was no whining lover, but prose- 
lof ee his suit gallantly and gaily, yet with that unobtrusive and deferential manner which a man 

of sense and tact almost intuitively adopts, and which is readily understood and appreciated by 
| —a gentlewoman. 
| To be brief, there was a wedding one fine morning, one of those most pleasing to witness, a 
“marriage of true minds,” and deep and steadfast affections, during the celebration of which, 
| the bride and bridegroom were unaffectedly conscious of the solemnity of the ceremonial, and 
| the holiness of the vow by which they bound themselves to each other. There were present 
| three fine specimens of the seaman—Archer, the sailor and gentleman, (and, oh, ladies, beware 
| of these, for they are almost irresistible, and formidable rivals even to delieate and domestic 
| looking parsons)—Murty Delany,—who had returned a warrant officer of a man of war, a dis- 
tinction gained by his intelligence, good conduct, and bravery—the dashing sailor—and last 
j and biggest of all, Jack Ronan, the veteran sailor, whose herculean frame, time had touched, 
| but not enfeebled. It was indeed a happy day to all; not a face bore the trace of anxiety ; the 
|men envied the bridegroom, and the Jadies were lost in admiration of—Jack Ronan’s quota of 
| the trousseau, a magnificent veil of French lace, which he had sent to Mrs. Archer, with a 
request for acceptance and secrecy as to where it came from. 
After a season, Texeira and his Irish bride left her native shores, and fain would I believe 
that the blessings and good wishes which were showered upon them with an eloquence and pro- 
| fusion truly national, were not all lost in air, for their after life was one of such felicity as 
| Seldom is vouchsafed to our weak and erring nature. From their union sprung a race of mer- 
| chant princes, whose wealth was their least: eminence, and who, when the political convulsions | 
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of Portugal brought them for a time misfortune, retained in adversity the friends whom their 
virtue had won for them in prosperity. 


L’RNVOI. 

Before bidding you farewell, O, reader, I may be allowed to state that the tale I have so 
imperfectly told you is one of those fragments of romance in real life which now and then 
chequer our very matter of fact existence in these modern times. Lest one of my vagrant 
sallies should bear the appearance of a sneer, and not from any vain desire of thrusting myself 
upon your notice, I venture to state that I am what is called an Orangeman and a staunch high 
churchman. But though belonging to a party, I have not relinquished my right of private 
judgment, or refused to credit the testimony of perceptions which some intercourse with the 
world, and a little nous, have rather sharpened than otherwise. Therefore, I honour virtue and 
talent wherever I meet them, be the possessors whom they may or what they may ; gentle or 
simple, Christian or Pagan, but above all, and before all, in a countryman, provided that he 
or they bend not the knee to that idol whom Thomas Carlyle quaintly but aptly termeth ‘“ The 
Great Sham !”—that Baal of the foolish, whose temple is Appearance. 

And now, “ to each and all a fair good night.” I am painfully conscious that I have toiled 
to little purpose indeed; but that has been often the most careful fisherman’s luck, and con- 
stantly that of one who taketh no thought for to-morrow, even your poor servant ever, 


Tue ANGLER. 


THE CONQUEROR’S BURIAL.* 


BY MRS. CAULTON. 


*Twas in Caen’s cathedral aisle— Dark grew each brow, and quick the flash 
The morning sunbeams shone Of the sudden lifted spear; 
On its pillar’d arches tall, But firmer the voice of that peasant bold, 
Its tombs of sculptur'd stone : “ Back ! for ye come not here. 
Chieftains were gathered there Here stood my home, with its glowing hearth, 
With strong and haughty tread, Where my sire his children rear'd; 
And priests in holy robe and stole Safely we met beneath its roof 
Prayed by the mighty dead. Till your Bastard King appear’d; 
Banners were hung above the bier, He fell’d the tree that o’ershadow’d us, 
A broken lance lay by, From the walls he pull’d each stone, 
A coat of mail, and helmet, shone And built in his pride a lofty dome 
In solemn pageantry. To the Great Eternal One. 
And round, with gloomy brow, there stood A robber’s gift God accepteth not; 
A mailed and noble ring, Return with your holy sign— 
The Norman’s belted knights, to watch The hand is curs‘d which spoils the poor, 
The burial of their king. Back !—for the place is mine.” 
The chaunt hath ceased, the mass is said, 


And thus they stood by the yawning grave,— 


And to the tomb they bear The peasant with flashing eye, 
The coffin’d chief; while downward hung ‘ The burial train with anger mute, 
Pennon and lowered spear ; The dead king lying by. 


And mournfully the requiem rung 
Its sad and solemn tone, 

As they passed to lay the warrior down 
In his cold bed of stone. 


And wonder fell on all who heard, 
On prelate, priest, and lord; 
And softly to the man they spoke 

With many an urgent word. 


“tin th do of Cen’ ail 

No right hath he to the tomb ye made; Dat fe many maled ane 

: gth :— Not always Might, in the place of Right, 
Back! for the place is mine !” Goeth uncheck’d in its way. 


* Suggested by Mrs. Caddick’s narrative of the burial of William the Norman, in Bradshaw’s Journal for February, 1843. 
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Some time ago I was visiting a worthy friend in Oxfordshire; and during my stay, he related 
to me the following passage in his life, which pleased me mightily, as exemplifying the truth 
that, though Detraction, with its thousand tongues, is powerful and withering in its baneful 
operations, yet that truth and honesty are still more potent in their restorative virtue; that a 
simple, straightforward, though silent rebuke, will often put to silence and shame, the ignorance 
of foolish men—and women too; and, above all, that a woman’s wit, rightly applied, will 
often find resources when nothing else can avail. 

My friend—I trust he will not be thought the worse for it—my friend is a religious man ; 
not in word only, but in deed and in truth. Perhaps he will be thought the worse of when I 
say—but truth must out—that he chooses to be religious in his own way ; to worship his God 
according to the dictates of his own conscience; and that so perverse is he, that in spite of 
bishops and deans, chapters and prebends, capes and vestments, church and state—what shall 
I say more, for I want a climax ?—I have it—Newman and Pusey; I say in spite of all these, 
he ventures to believe (misguided man!) that there is a pathway to Heaven from the unconse- 
crated conventicle as plain as that from the venerable parish church; that there is an apostolic 
succession little dreamed of by Froude and Keble, and little hinted at in Tract Ninety, or any 
that had gone before it; and that the canopy of Heaven is a nobler arch than ever spanned a 
cathedral’s walls; that, in short, the time is come when neither in this mountain nor in that 
temple is the Father of Spirits to be exclusively worshipped, but that they are the true worship- 
pers who worship God in spirit and in truth. 

I must add to my friend’s enormities, by saying that not only does he hold these monstrous 
doctrines, but he puts them in practice too; that he fancies that, knowing something of Chris- 
tianity, he has a right to try to teach it; that he thinks the Gospel of Jesus Christ a simple 
tale of God’s love to man in the redemption of a lost world—a tale that he who has felt it in its 
power can, may, and ought to relate, in season and out of season.—In plain words, my friend 
is a conventicle convener—a prayer meeting frequenter—a new light—a saint.—Aye, run over 
the muster roll of kindred foul names, and my friend will plead guilty to them all, and not be 
a whit angry, however he might disclaim such an imputation, if you sum them up by heaping 
upon him in one sentence the heinous charge of being “‘a good man, and full of the Holy 
Ghost.”—Poor man! But he shall tell his own story. 

“IT was once,” said he, ‘‘on the point of losing my business and my character together by a 
malicious report that was spread abroad in the neighbourhood ; and should have done so entirely, 
but for the good fidelity and moral courage of my excellent wife. 

‘“‘T was returning one summer’s evening from a village about four miles off, where I Hd 
been attending a weekly religious service that was held in a poor man’s cottage there. It had 
been a very hot day, and the evening was still sultry; and I lingered on the road to avoid 
overheating myself, till twilight had more than set in. I had got about half way homeward, 
and was on the most lonely part of the road, when I heard a slight moaning, as though pro- 
ceeding from a ditch on my left hand. I stopped and listened, and the noise was repeated ; 
upon which I cautiously—for I certainly was a little startled—drew near to the place to discover 
the cause. This was only the work of a minute; for there, at the bottom of the ditch, lay a 
female, evidently in a state of insensibility. ‘Some poor drunken wretch,’ I thought to myself, 
‘but whatever may be her fault, I will not pass by on the other side, like the priest and the 
Levite in the parable ; she will catch cold, if not take her death with the night air. I must do 
what I can to help her out!’ So I got down into the ditch, and endeavoured to raise her. But 
this was no easy matter, I assure you; for I am a little man, you see, and not over strong at 
best; and the poor creature was none of the slightest, and had no power to help herself in any 
degree ; and to make the matter worse, the ditch was slippery with mud, though there was no 
water in it. 

“Well, Sir, I pulled and pulled, till at last I brought her up to the bank ; and then I saw 
that I knew her: she was the daughter of a small farmer in the village which I had just left ; 
and had a rather heavy parcel of goods with her, which I supposed she had been to our town 
to purchase. ‘ Well,’ I thought, ‘she is not the sort of person to be overtaken with liquor— 
what can be the matter with her?’ So I began to untie her bonnet strings, and to fan her face, 
and—in short—to use all the means that lay in my power, or that I thought of, to bring her to 
herself. After a while, this succeeded, and then she told me that she had been to the town— 
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had been there all day without taking any refreshment—and that in her way home she had felt 
very tired and faint, and sat herself down on her parcel by the path side to rest; and she sup- 
posed must have fainted away and fallen backwards, but that she recollected nothing that had 
happened to her. 

‘“* When she had sufficiently recovered, Sir, I helped her to tie on her bonnet ; and thinking 
she was too weak to go home alone, I insisted on accompanying her thither. I did so, but she | 
walked but slowly; and what with that, and the time that was taken up in explaining the | 
reason of her late arrival and muddy condition to her friends, it was nearly midnight before | | 
reached my own house. 

“You may think, my friend, that my good wife was a little alarmed by my absence, and was 
not a little curious to know what had kept me—particularly when she saw that my shoes, and) 
knees, and elbows, and indeed, more or less, the whole of my clothes, were plentifully bemired, | 
But when J told her—just as I have told you now—what had happened, she said that I had | 
done quite right—that I could not have done otherwise; and that she hoped the poor girl would’ 
be none the worse for her adventure. 

“But it did not end here, Sir. It so happened that while I was busy in dragging the poor 
girl out of the ditch, a man had passed by without my knowing it, and had hid himself in the 
opposite hedge to see the end of it. I must confess that my situation at the time was equivocal 
enough; but the rogue supplied what was wanting in the evidence of his senses, by his own 
wicked imagination, and went away in high glee, proclaiming to every body he met, that the old 
methodist C (for he knew me at first sight) was no better than he should be—and indeed, 
not near so good as he ought to be. © | 

“ Well, this was not all; for on going into thevillage with the poor girl, we were met by a 
woman of the place, who looked at us pretty sharply, and saw that we were neither of us so 
clean in our outward apparel as was to be expected from honest folks ; and moreover, she 
wondered what old C and Nanny H could be together for, at such a time of night. | 
And so, in short, the report, thus confirmed, took, and spread like wildfire, before I was aware | 
that a single soul, except ourselves and the girl’s friends, and my own wife, knew of the. 
adventure. 

‘“* But I soon found out that there was something wrong. The very next day some of my | 
neighbours turned their heads away when they passed the shop door, and didn’t stay to say | 
‘Good morning, Mr. C * or ‘A fine day, neighbour,’ or ‘ How goes the world your way ?’ | 
but they hurried by, as if I had got the plague about me. The next day, things were worse. | 
I had to go down the street, and was hooted by the men in the blacksmith’s shop, and had a} 
great lump of foul dirt thrown at me from out of a passage ; and I could not but notice that all 
the respectable town folks that were about, walked across the street before I came up to them, | 
or popped into the shops that happened to lie between us. All this was strange to me; and I 
began to wonder what could be the meaning of it. 

‘“* The day after this was market-day ; and it had always been a very busy day with me; but | 
somehow or other, I found that my shop was altogether deserted. I did not have a dozen 
customers from morning to night. My wife was looked strangely upon, too, when she went 
into the market. She heard the market people say, as she passed, ‘ Poor woman!’ ‘ Poor 
woman!’ ‘I wonder she can bear up so,’ and other things of the same nature. ‘ Well,’ 
thought we, ‘what can be the matter ?’ 

‘* Another day solved the mystery. I was sitting in my shop, melancholy enough, pondering 
what these things could mean, when who should come in but my worthy minister and one of 
our deacons. They said they wanted some private conversation with me ; and I took them into 
my parlour, where they laid the whole matter before me, just as they had heard it reported. 
You may think that I was dumb-founded at first; but I soon went and called my good wife, 
and after telling her what I had just heard, I asked her to repeat my version of the transaction | 
tothem. This she did, with great spirit and good-will; and they went away satisfied, and, 
determined to bear me through in spite of all my enemies could say to my discredit. But, alas! | 
the slander had got such firm hold of people’s minds, that all they got for their kindness was | 
the old proverb, ‘ ’Tis an ill bird that befouls its own nest.’ | 

“In the meantime my business fell off every day, and my neighbours looked as cool as ever, | 
and I could not go out of doors without being insulted, and my name was chalked on every | 
dead wall in the parish. Sure enough I was at my wits’ end. 

“** Qh, dear wife, what shall I do?’ I groaned one night—‘ this will surely be our ruin.’— 
‘ Never mind, Stephen,’ she said, ‘ you have done nothing to be ashamed of, and there will be | 
some way found out for your deliverance.’—‘ I think I had better take the girl before the mayor, 
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and make her swear to the truth.'—‘ You shall do no such thing, Stephen,’ she said, ‘leave it 
to me, and [ will make it all right.’ So, with that, our conversation dropped. 

“The next day was market day again; and | got up with a heavy heart, and was surprised 
to find my wife was up before me, and was gone out; and when I went down stairs the girl 
told me that her mistress went out at five o’clock, and said that she should be in to breakfast. 
Eight o’clock came and so did my wife, and who with her but poor Nanny H . Well, I 
said nothing ; and we had prayers and sat down to breakfast. As soon as it was over, my good 
wife said to Nanny, ‘ Come, my dear, we must be stirring !’—* Where ?’ | asked.—‘ Oh, never 
mind,’ said she, ‘all will be right vet.’ 

“ And what do you think thev did, Sir?—Why, they walked arm in arm down the street, and 
up the street, and through all the streets in the town; and they went into every shop in the 
place, and my wife bought a trifle here and a trifle there; and then they walked arm in arm 
through the market, and went to every stall, like two sisters! This took them till dinner time; 
and then they came in—my wife smiling, and the young girl blushing—and had a bit to eat ; 
and then they went out again, and walked through and through the town in the same fashion ; 
and my wife stopped to speak to one neighbour, and nodded to another, and said, ‘ How d’ye 
do?’ to another till tea time came; and by that time, my shop was as full of customers as ever, 
and had been for two or three hours. 

“* And now, Stephen,’ said she, when we had taken a cup of tea—‘ you must put on your 
hat and go with us.’—‘ Where?’ I asked.—‘ Where! why, home with Miss H to be sure.’ 
‘But,’ said I, ‘the shop is full of customers.’ ‘Never mind the customers to-day,’ she ans- 
wered ; ‘leave them to the apprentices for once; for go with us you must.’ So there was no 
help for it; and I put on my hat and walked out with them—one on each arm. We had to 
walk quite through the town; and every body stared at us mightily; but not a word passed, 
gvod or bad; and we got the girl home safe and sound, and came back in time for supper. 
‘There!’ said my wife, when we got in—‘ let them say what they like now.’—Dear creature ! 
she was tired enough though; for she had walked upwards of five-and-twenty miles that hot 
summer’s day.” 

** And what was the result ?” I asked. 

“Oh,” said my triend, ‘‘ we never heard any more of the matter. The very next morning, 
all the chalk was rubbed clean off from the walls; and my neighbours all came in and shook 
hands with me, and gave me joy for having such a kind trusting wife; and the next market 
day, my shop was thronged with customers ; and so it was the next and the next and the next; 
and I was obliged to get another shopman, because my business kept increasing: and so, you 
see, Sir, ‘ A virtuous woman is a crown to her husband !’”’ 

Gentle reader, this is a true story. Cannot you gather a hint from it? . 


I HAVE BUT ONE! 


BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS, 


I have but one! the mother said, Yet, marking the serenity 
Yet God is good to me; Stamp’'d on this artless face,” 
And then she bless’d the “little maid,” It seems impossible that she 


Who fondled at her knee. Could ever stray from grace. 


And as she spake, a smile—a tear— Oh! night—and day—and every hour 
Sprang to her lip—her eye— I hedge her round with pray’rs, 
The one of love—the one of fear Commending her to that Great Pow’r 


For future destiny. Who for young children cares. 
Many a mother hath but one, She is a treasure now indeed! 
Yet hath she lived to mourn, And I strange griefs must bide, 
(When it a wild career would run) Ere I can change the mother's creed, 
That one was ever born! To think her aught beside ! 


| dreary was the way—more craggy and precipitous were the frowning mountains, which 
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A DAY AT INVERARY, 
IN THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS. 


A thousand varied reminiscences rise fresh upon our memory, as we gaze upon the scene 
which our artist has here so faithfully pourtrayed. How many changing years have rolled away 
since, in the calm twilight of an autumnal evening, we wandered on the banks of that beauteous 
lake, linked arm in arm with the twin companions of our boyhood, to whom, in the exuberance 
of youthful enthusiasm, we had often vowed perpetual friendship, alas! little dreaming that a 
day was fast approaching when we should be separated for ever! Calm and placid as the waters | 
that slumbered like a sheeted mirror, were the emotions then awakened within us ~ no perplexing | 
eares clouded the brow—no warring thoughts disturbed the serenity of meditation—the world | 
beyond those mountain barriers, was a country yet undiscovered, and the shadows of disappoint- | 
ment had not darkened our path. 


When I was young! 
When I was young ?—Ah, woeful when; H 
Ah, for the change *twixt now and then.* | 
Tt was on a bright and joyous morning about the close of the summer of 18— (we have no) 
memory for dates) that, in company with a youthful party bent on a pedestrian pilgrimage to | 
the wild fastnesses of the Western Highlands, we found ourselves stowed into one of those! 
fragile, leaky ferry-boats common only to the North, which was lazily ploughing the dark | 
waters of Loch Long, and which, at length, landed us safely at the gloomy entrance to Glen} 
Croe,—a natural defile opening up the only route to Loch Fine and Inverary. With a parting 
glance at the sunny landscape before us, we entered the mountain pass, and commenced our 
weary ascent. The hills, closing in upon us, cast their dismal shadows upon the path, and the 
prospect, unrelieved by farm or cottage, or wooded vista, revealed but a lengthened line of road, 
which twisted through the mountain’s feet like a coiling snake. High up, on the more verdant 
slopes, that seemed almost inaccessible, patches of sheep were browsing, whose fitful bleetings, 
borne down the vale, alone disturbed the impressive silence that here found a dwelling—from the 
barren heights descended a thousand noiseless rills, whose devious channels through shrubs, and 
over rocks and precipices, were betrayed by the foam of their downward course—and here and 
there miniature lakes, gathered from these tiny tributaries, reposed at the base. Wild and 


threatened in terrific vengeance to hurl their overhanging masses into the pass—splintered rocks, 
chiselled by no mortal hand, reared their fantastic crests in savage nudity, forming 
“Turret, dome, or battlement,” 
or lay scattered in ponderous piles,—prostrate records of nature’s architecture. Yet onwards 
stretched the solitary road, till far off, in the windings of the hills, it was lost to sight. For 
this highway through the mountains, which in security and durability, is unexcelled by any 
turnpike in or out of the Metropolis, the inhabitants of the district, as well as all rambling 
adventurers hitherward, are indebted to the enterprise of General Wade, who, during the civil 
wars, was entrusted with the construction of the Highland military roads, and whose name has 
been preserved for the admiration of future generations in the following incongruous couplet :— 
“Had you seen these roads before they were made, 
You'd have held up your hands, and blessed General Wade.” 
At the termination of a steep acclivity about midway through the Glen, a record of the for- 
midable difficulties encountered by the General and his soldiers still exists, in the form of a 
rude block of sand-stone, which bears the following quaint inscription :— 
“REST, AND BE THANKFUL.” 
It is needless to state that this memorial of the past has suffered not less from the gratification 
of the antiquarian propensities of travellers than from the unspairing hand of time—the letters 
being all but illegible, and the stone itself crumbling piecemeal to decay. From this point, for- 
tunately, our pathway presented an easy descent of several miles, towards the termination of which 
we gradually emerged from the defile, caught a gimpse of Loch Fine, which unexpectedly bursts 
upon the sight in all its unveiled loveliness, and reached the quiet rustic village of Kirindoo. 


* S. T. Coleridge. 
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Having here recruited our exhausted energies, we leisurely strolled forth to enjoy the 
enchantments of the Vale, purposing to complete a circuit of the lake by walking onwards 
to Inverary. The panorama that met our vision,—richly wooded, and softened in its 
outlines, the hills rising in gentle gradations from the shores, and grouped beyond into 
the most varied combinations—mansions, and farm-steads, and shielings perched on the 
heights—the lake stretching away in perspective, its surface broken by yachts and steamers, 
and its shores dotted with the whitened cottages of the fishermen, and all basking under 
a canopy of bright unclouded blue—revealed a scene so fascinating in its features, heigh- 
tened, too, by contrast with the wild and dismal entrance to its charms, that we stood 
rivetted, in wordless ecstacy, to the spot from which we viewed it. Erelong, having absorbed 
each lineament of the picture, we proceeded by the margin of the waters, passed the Falls 
of Loch Fine, over which tradition relates that the celebrated outlaw Rob Roy once daringly 
swung himself when tracked by blood-hounds, reached the neck of the lake, which is spanned 
by an elegant bridge, and crossing, entered upon the highway to Inverary—still concealed from 
‘view by the projecting sweep of the hills. Here it was that a welcome addition was made to 
|our party in the person of a dapper little Cockney,—the first of the species we had then 
|encountered,—who had strayed thus far from the Babylon of his nativity to enjoy the con- 
'templation of veritable mountains and natural lakes, but who, withal, possessed a soul above 
‘his unsusceptible kinsman who, after calmly surveying the majestic spectacle disclosed from the 
‘summit of Ben Lomond, summed up his estimate of its glories by protesting, on the immortality 
of his spiritual existence, that it was “ remarkably well got up!” On the contrary, though his 
_acquaintance with inartificial altitudes had been limited to the molehills at Greenwich and 
, Richmond, and his knowledge of elevations had been confined to the gilded crucifix of the civic 
‘Cathedral, he seemed, before crossing the border, to have prepared himself for sights strange 
‘and wondrous, and his expressions of surprise and admiration were less fervid and rapturous 
than those of the commonalty of Metropolitan wanderers who find their way into the “ land of 
the mountain and the flood.” Possessing a fund of sparkling humour, and an aptness for 
repartee, which were liberally retailed in a dialect at that time as captivating as it was novel to 
‘our ear, he contrived to dispel the tedium vie, and occupied the intervals of converse, with 
irresistible narratives of his experience of Life in London, which set our young heart a long- 
ing to sojourn in a place where such merry doings were enacted, and where alone, according to 
his estimate, the acmé of terrestrial bliss could be secured. From what trivial causes spring 
the most important changes in our destinies! Verily do we confess to the influence of our 
Cockney friend, and of that day’s events, in ere long being induced to forsake the parental roof 
‘for the gilded prospects of a Metropolitan life, from which, through a long course of years, we 
| have but once escaped, to see again our “ Boyhood’s Home.” 
| After a walk of about ten miles we arrived in sight of Inverary, which, seated on the margin 
of the broad lake, that reflected the shadows of its whitened cottages, its church and spire, and 
sheltered in the back ground by friendly hills clothed in dark clustering woods that stretched 
down to the waters, presented a picture in itself. Its tiny harbour, swarming with fishing craft 
and ferry boats, imparted a pleasing animation to the scene, while the noble mansion, standing 
boldly out on the left, threw around it an air of baronial importance. Having strolled through 
the town, and inspected the large uncomfortable-looking hotel against which poor Burns so 
vehemently declaimed when he sojourned here, we proceeded in company with a privileged 
guide—for, like every other class, they enjoyed their vested rights—on a visit to Inverary 
Castle, the residence of the Duke of Argyle, and the principal attraction of the neighbourhood. 
The building, which forms a prominent feature in our engraving, was erected by Adams, the 
| celebrated architect of the University of Edinburgh, and presents a square turreted structure, 
classically pure, and highly imposing. A fine plantation descends from the slopes and receives 
the Castle in its protecting embrace, while a chain of hills rises to shelter it from the rude winds 
that sweep round the promontory. The approaches to the house are laid out in an ornamental 
style, and, lined with majestic lime trees, open up a series of sylvan vistas, or command the 
more attractive features of the lake, while the grounds in the vicinity are disposed into orchards, 
flower gardens, myrtle groves, parks, and private carriage drives. The interior of the Castle 
is arranged in a style of princely magnificence; the rooms are lofty, spacious, and richly deco- 
rated; the collection of paintings is unique, the tapestries rich and valuable, and the articles of 
verti, which comprise many royal gifts, are choice and precious. Towards visitors the most 
courteous attention is observed—no apartment is deemed exclusive, and free privilege is granted 
to perambulate the grounds. From the turrets of the Castle a wide prospect is disclosed, but 
a more diversified range is attained from the apex of the conical hill that overlooks the mansion, 
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whence the extent of the lake may be seen, and beyond, the pass of Glen Croe, Loch Long, and 
the towering peak of Ben Lomond. 

From Inverary many delightful excursions may be made; steam vessels plying at stated | 
periods for Oban, and the north, whilst the advantages of its waters, and the charms of its 


picturesque neighbourhood, render it one of the most delightful summer retreats in the Western 
Highlands. 


THE INDUSTRIAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR PAUPER CHILDREN, 
SWINTON, NEAR MANCHESTER. 


There is no district in the kingdom in which the new poor laws have effected fewer changes 
than in Manchester, where, for neariy half a century, the management of the parish funds has 
been so effective and judicious as at once to suggest most of the improvements in the present 
law, and to furnish a type of all its excellencies without even its alleged defects, unless we 
except the provision of adequate means of instruction for pauper children. 

Pauper education has, however, rather arisen out of the present system than formed an 
element of the original institution; but we are greatly mistaken if the successful accomplishment 
of this truly national object does not ultimately become one of the most permanent and bene- 
ficial results of the amended poor laws. 

It has been too long forgotten, or overlooked, that, as a highly competent writer forcibly 
remarks, the State is in loco parentis to the pauper children, who, owing to the death, crimes, | 
insanity, or utter poverty of their parents, have no natural guardians, and the interest it has in the | 
right discharge of its responsibiliiies may be illustrated by supposing the government had 
determined to require direct, instead of indirect service in return for education. If the army 
and navy were recruited by the workhouse children, it is evident that it would be the interest of 
the state to rear a race of hardy and intelligent men—instructed in the duties of their station— 
taught to fear God and honour the Queen. The state has not less interest, though it may be 
less apparent, in supplying the merchant service with sailors, the farms and manufactories of 
the country with workmen, and the households of the upper and middle classes with domestic 
servants: it has the most positive and direct interest in adopting measures to prevent the 
rearing a race of prostitutes and felons. 

It may be questionable how far it would be proper to permit the pauper children to 
volunteer for service in the army and navy, and to train them accordingly ; but the duty of 
rearing these children in religion and industry, and of imparting to them such an amount of 
secular knowledge as may fit them to discharge the duties of their station, cannot be doubted. 

As the only effectual means of preventing the prolonged dependence and subsequent 
chargeability of a pauper race, either in the workhouses, the prisons, or the penal colonies of 
the country, and of eradicating the germs of pauperism from the rising generation, industrial 
training schools for the children in large unions, or for districts of smaller unions, have been 
established with the most cheering and beneficial effects, and have led to the erection, by the 
Guardians of the Manchester Union, of the extensive structure, the principal elevation of 
which we now present in the annexed engraving. | 

As an essential preliminary to the establishment of this school two of the guardians bb 
deputed to visit the model schools at Tooting and Norwood, where the pauper children from 
the me‘ropolitan and other parishes are trained, and in the report presented by those gentlemen | 
we have the following excellent epitome of the system there pursued, and upon which the | 
proposed school will, we believe, be conducted, with such modifications as the future probable | 
employment of the children and other circumstances may render needful. After a description of | 
Mr. Drouett’s school at Tooting, the deputation state :— 

We next proceeded to Norwood, where the establishment of Mr. Aubin is situated. It contains at present from | 
1200 to 1300 children. This, like Mr. Drouett’s, is composed of similar inmates from the metropolitan and other 
parishes ; but being under the more immediate notice and assistance of government, its proprietor is better enabled to 


carry out his beneficial operations ; and hence it necessarily admits of, and exhibits, more completeness in its detail 
and general management. It has thus become, very deservedly, the general model on which most similar institutions 
| 


are now formed. 


We pursued the same course and objects of examination and inquiry as we had previously done at Tooting; and 
we were most amply repaid for our interesting labour. We commenced with the boys, and heard their various 
branches of study and course of lessons, and also listened with much delight to their scientifie singing. The 
knowledge of divine truths, and of the general subjects of the historical portions of the sacred scriptures they evinced, 
was highly satisfactory to us: the Bible is here employed in an entire form. . 

Their week of labour is divided into three days of mechanical employment, and three days of mental cultivation, 
and which are so occupied alternately. We saw the various avocations in which all who are of suitable age are 
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successively instructed; and we learned that all the clothes, for both males and females, and also the shoes are made 
| by themselves. The tin-p!ate working, joinering, and iron and brass work, necessary for the whole establishment, are 
| executed by the almost infantile inmates; of course under the constant superintendence of competent paid instructors 
| in the various branches. 
| The form of tuition is a judicious arrangement of selections from both the Scottish and Irish systems, with some of 
| the German and Pestolozztis forms also subjoined; but what struck us most forcibly was, the surprising degree of 
| intelligence we witnessed in the Infants’ School: we listened with delight to the long exhibition of their knowledye of 
| many of the subjects contiined in the scriptures. Their ages appeared to be from three to five years. 

| A large class of those youths, intended for sea-faring occupations, are placed under the direction of a veteran tar, 
; at whose command they perform ail the evolutions peculiar to seamanship, and man and rig the model of a perfect 
| ship of war, 240 feet long, with ail its sails and tacklings, which has been fitted up for their instruction by Mr. Aubin. 
| It has recently also been furnished with four large brass cannon from the Admiralty, by the command of Lord John 
| Russell, and these are fired by the nautical pupils on special oecasions. 


We proceeded in like manner over the female part of the establishment; and as on the former oceasion, so we here | 


noticed the various operations of domestic economy were industriously proceeding. The labours were relieved by | 


‘singing, and every face was lighted up with a smile of happiness and contentment: indeed, as one proof of the 
, satisfaction of the little inmates, we only saw two in tears among more than 100, whom we diligently observed 
| during a period of several hours. 


In the female school we found about 400 pupils, many of whom, though very young, exhibited a beautiful and most | 


| interesting appearance : special attention is paid to their habits of cleanliness, both of person and dress, and their hair | 
| is kept in a state of peculiar n atness and simplicity. Exeepting for such instruction as is essential t>» be imparted by | 


females to those of their own sex, Mr. Aubin finds it most beneficial to employ male teachers exclusively; but we 
j found all the teachers with whom we conversed were well informed and apparently religious persons; and the 


competency to the duties assigned to them. 


| the mode in which their time is occupied, are subjoined for the information of the Board. 


| peculiar order and respectful behaviour which are apparent through the whole establishment, sutficientiy attest their | 


The dormitories are simple, airy, and perfectly clean. The dietary allowed, the course of education pursued, and 


| One of tne peculiar advantages resulting from pursuing this admirable system of training the unfortunate pauper 


children is this, that in consequence oi the habits of gooducss anit industry here acquired, searcely any male or female 


can remain in the establishmeut longer than to attain the age of about thirteen years, without an opening offering for | 


|employment; and so little do its arrangements and character resemble a poorhouse domicile, that very many who 


annual visits to the institution, and acknowledge in grateful terms the benefits of every kind that have accrued to 


formerly exposed, than any institution with similar objects we had ever before inspected. 
We found that no corporal punishments are here allowed, or indeed required. Those who are incorrigibly 


| the establishment, but generally relinquish it in a voluntary manner. 

A style of mild and winning address is uniformly adopted towards the pupils by the superintendents; and it has 
| been remarked in numerous instances, that those who came to the institution brutal and degraded by former habits 
and vices, speedily become transformed in character and behaviour, and raise themselves into a superior class of 
teachers and monitors, showing a susceptibility of moral impression and intellectual attainment that could not 
before have been anticipated. It may with propriety also be added, that a training school for teachers has been 
established at Battersea, near London: and thus one great objection to the founding of similar extensive establish- 
ments, from the known deficiency of suitable instructors, is at onee obviated. 

In concluding our Report, we trust that you will permit us to express our fullest approbation of the valuable 
institutions we have thus personally inspected; and at the same time to declare, in the strongest manner possible, 
our conviction of the vast advantages that must result to this town and neighbourhood from the establishment of one 
| similar in design and management. 

To the unfortunate inmates, for whom such arrangements are essential, the benefits are unquestionable and 
immediate. ‘They, by no culpability’ chargeable on themselves, are cast upon the sympathies, and claim the 
assistance, of the public at large: and we are fully persuaded that they will most amply repay to society whatever 
exertions may be made for their rescue from ignorance and vice. 
| ‘To the ratepayers, by whom the institution that we now urgently recommend must be supported, the advantages 
| will be not less certain. By it the great -bjects of economy and benevolence will be at once secured, and most 
effectively combined. Ir may be made of sufficient extent to comprise the pauper children not only of our own 
Union, but of the others also in our immediate vicinity. Thus the cost of individual maintenance wiil be materially 
diminished, while the philanthropic purposes of the founders will be more extensively applied, and more certainly 
realised, than ever can be effected by the efforts of any single person, how benevolent or wealthy soever. 

We also conceive that advantages of the most durable kind must result to the public at large. Pauperism, and 
the habits and conduct almost inseparable from pauperism, (and which, alas, are often entailed upon successive 
generations,) will either be entirely cut off, or, certainly, most effectually checked. The introduction of a new class 
of individuals to society will be hereby effected, viz., of destitute orphans and young persous, who can have no other 
claim to respect and encouragement than that which is founded upon intrinsic goodness and propriety of conduct, 
and which will be here imparted by judicious moral discipline. We also conceive that the very mode of training to be 
employed in the establishment will operate most beneficially, by recommending to «il who witness it (as it did to 
ourselves) the instant adoption, and proving the paramount advantages, of order, industry, and sound religious 
principle, from which alone durable prosperity to families or communities can be expected to flow. 


The site selected for the Manchester School is an estate of about thirty-four acres, lying on 
the Bolton road, about four miles from Manchester, and one and a half from Eccles, and by the 
salubrity of the adjacent country, and its freedom from the smoke for which this district is 
celebrated, it is admirably adapted to the proposed objects of the institution. 

The building, which was designed by Messrs. Tattersall aad Dixon, architects, of Manchester, 
is in the Elizabethan style, and exhibits a character thoroughly English, highly appropriate to 
the purposes of its erection, and though simple yet elegant in its general outline. Nearly 
four acres are devoted to the building, the ground plan of which encloses two large squares, 


them from example and habits there witnessed and acquired. Indeed, to ourselves, it appeared to present more | 
certain prospects of rescuing its once unfortunate inmates from the vice and misery to which they had been | 


depraved, and beyond the power of the best of means to correct, of which there are very few, do not long remain in | 


have been trained within its walls, and who are now parents themselves, and in highly respectable circumstances, pay | 
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divided into various _— and airing saounde The apartments include — school rooms for 
boys and girls and for infants, with class and lecture rooms; adjoining these are the rooms 
destined for the master, mistress, and their assistants. In another part of the establishment are 
the various workshops where the several trades will be taught. The infants’ department | 
occupies a distinct portion of the structure, and consists of dining, dressing, and bath rooms, | 
with play grounds attached. There are also an infirmary, fever wards, convalescent rooms, and | 
others suitable for the reception of children afflicted with epidemics peculiar to the very young. 

The cencral building is devoted almost entirely to the domestic part of the establishment, 
including kitchens, sculleries, laundries, wash-house, drying room, brewhouse, and other similar 
offices, together with engine house and steam-boiler house, where engines are to be placed for 
raising water to all parts of the building. The large dining hall is situate in the centre of the 
whole, to which there are separate approaches from all parts of the building. The dormitories 
occupy the upper stories, contiguous to which are the bed rooms of the respective super- 
intendents, and in the centre are a board room, museum, surgery, and visitors’ room. Accom- 
modation is provided for about 1,500 boys and girls; and as we presume the Manchester Union 
will not- supply that number, it is to be hoped that other Unions in the vicinity will avail 
themselves of the advantages it holds out, and that the example of Manchester will be speedily 
followed by large Union in the 


THE HISTORY OF EDUC. \TION IN BRITAIN. 


BY AN EDUCATIONALIST. 
[Concluded from our last.] 


If our charity schools, whether parochial or otherwise, were formerly left destitute of those 
chief requisites for utility, a right object of pursuit, and a proper course of procedure, and were 
thus reduced to a state of absolute inefficiency, those schools which were of a more private | 
character were, for the most part, even up to a very late period, of a very much lower grade. | 
We allude now more particularly to those practical satires upon the intelligence of the country, | 
and faithful exponents of mere school-craft, our village penny weekly schools, and our commpn | 
day and dame schools, which have abounded even in our largest manufacturing and commercial | 
towns and cities. And here we may remark, in closing this division of discourse, that, contrary | 
to the law of propriety and of common sense, these classes of schools have always been of the 
very worst character, whilst they should in reality have been of the very best ; because to them 
were sent the children of parents whose circumstances, or whose just and proper pride, forbade | 
them to take advantage of the gratuitous (and superior) instruction afforded by those schools | 
supported by benevolence alone. Here also an argument suggests itself as to the necessity that 
exists for whatever instruction may at any time be afforded being only in part gratuitous and in 
part paid for by the recipients, as tending greatly to enhance its worth and more general 
applicability. 

No one can reflect upon the condition, mental, moral, or physical, of the humbler classes of | 
this country without feeling that what was true with regard to the lack or insufficiency of | 
education at the time before adverted to, was very little less so even up to a very recent 
period. Consequently, as in this respect, nearly two centuries of shame have been accumulating | 
upon us, it behoves us to bestir ourselves now with redoubled energy, so as to entirely shake | 
off the load of moral guilt which has been gathering with it, and which, if we be any longer | 
supine in the great cause, must press with all its superincumbent weight of curse and iniquity | 
upon us. It is not, however, to be inferred from this, that the cause of education has not at all 
progressed. That it were ridiculous to assert; but rather that in measure it has not been 
co-ordinate with that.of other civilised nations. This was clearly testified by Lord Brougham 
in one of his addresses to the legislature upon this subject. His words were—‘ Great and 
praiseworthy as the voluntary exertions of individuals in the community have been, numerous 
as are the schools which they have established, and the pupils attending these schools, yet even 
in its amount the education of the country is still exceedingly defective, the means of instruction 
still altogether inadequate to the demands of the community; while the kind of education 
afforded is far more lamentably defective than its amount. There are somewhere about 40,000 
day schools of all kinds, endowed and unendowed, dame schools, infant schools, and ordinary 
| schools, in England and Wales; of these about 4,000 are endowed. The whole number of 
| children taught, or supposed to be taught, exceeds 1,400,000, of which about 155,000 attend 


| the endowed schools ; but the population i is about 14,000,000.” 
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Gul the semblance of ‘sdinalion, shtchene: seems hitherto to have been provided, and that 
but for one-tenth of the population. This fact is also borne out by actual enquiry as to the 
number of children of the lower class of the people, who are in the habit of attending school ; by 
the description of instruction given, and, moreover, by the characters of a large part of the 
educators to whose care the moral training, the present good and the future welfare of the rising 
race, have, in a sense, been committed. From a report of the committee of the Manchester 
Statistical Society it appears that in 1834, the numbers who attended the schools* in the 
Borough of Manchester, were 43,304, of whom 10,108 attended day and evening schools only, | 
10,011 attended both day and Sunday schools, and 23,185 only Sunday schools. Of these 
again 2,934 received their education from private schools, the population being then estimated 
at 200,000. This gives us a slight increase in the number educated in the Borough of Man- 
chester ; which may in some respects be traced to the operation of the education clauses of the 
Factories Act. This, however, is more than counterbalanced by the increased proportion of the 
uneducated in the rural districts of the country. 

From the results of an examination conducted in the cotton mills of Manchester and Salford 
by Mr. Leonard Horner, in November and December, 1836, we learn, tha of the children 
inspected by him, of the ages of thirteen and fourteen, and consequently not effected by the 
education clause, of the boys 493 per cent. could not read ; 67 1-5th per cent. could not write 
their names. Of the girls 573 "cr cent. could not read, and 893 per cent. could not write their 
names. Of two thousand children examined, it appeared that 186 did not know the alphabet, | 
372 knew the alphabet only, 509 could only read words of one syllable, 322 could read the | 
Testament with difficulty, and only 611 out of the 2000 could read the Testament with ease. | 
Of the same 2000 children 441 only were capable of writing their names. From similar | 
enquiries in Salford, Bury, Liverpool, and York, nearly similar results were arrived at. In| 
Salford, (subject to the reservation made in the case of Manchester) out of a population of | 
55,000 only 12,885 were receiving instruction. In Bury, out of a population of 20,000, only 
4,300 children, between the ages of 5 and 15, were under a course of instruction. In Liverpool, | 
out of a population of 230,000, only 33,183, or about 14 2-5ths per cent. were receiving | 
instruction of any kind. And in the city ‘of York, out of a population of 28,00 only 4,700 | 
children, between the ages of 5 and 15, were receiving any education at all. | 

From these statements, then, it will be seen that at the time these inquiries were made an 
immense mass of human beings were constantly being added to the population of this country | 
who received no kind of intellectual culture, and who were bred up in the direst ignorance of | 
their moral relations and duties, of their social condition, and of their political importance to the | 
state in which they were born; who had no notion of the world they inhabited, the powers they | 
possessed, or of the Being they ought to worship as the God who formed the one and endowed } 
the other,—a race of beings, i in fact, who were left to prey upon their fellows, themselves the. 
prey of ignorance, and vice and crime. But of those who were educated at all, how few | 
received an education really beneficial to them is proved by our criminal returns, which shew | 
that by very far the greater proportion of the delinquents who are arraigned at the bar of justice 
have either been totally neglected in this respect, or been taught only the mere rudiments | 
of learning. 

One great subject of neglect with which this country has been chargeable, is its total disregard | | 
of the qualifications of the educators of the young. If the teacher be unprincipled, irreligious, | 
or ignorant, how shall he possibly communicate to, much less enforce upon the tender minds of | 
his ‘pupils lessons of honour, of integrity, of virtue, and of piety? In fact, upon a strange | 
principle of inconsistency, that profession whose members should have been, if not better | 
qualified, at least equally well adapted for the discharge of the duties they have to perform with | 
the physician and the clergyman, have been among the most despised and disqualified for their | 
occupation. Until within the last few years, excepting in the higher grades of schools, we | 
have had no such thing as an educated class of teachers. On the contrary, when a man or | 
woman found himself or herself unfit for anything else—whether in the one case the party were 
a bankrupt tradesman, a broken down roué, or an expelled placeman ; or in the other a waiting 
maid out of place, a dress maker dying instead of living by her employment, or a widow left | 
with a large family—he or she resorted, almost as a matter of course, to charity for the purchase | 
of a few forms and desks, and set up in the profession of a teacher, as the poet describes it, to 

“Teach the young idea how to shoot.” | 


* Of course the factory education, if we may use the expression, has made a great difference in this respect now. 
We are at present speaking of things as they were only eight or nine years ago. 


| 
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It may be remarked here, that in proportion as individuals are dependent upon us, they 
should be kindly and ever affectionately treated by us, and the lower in the scale of society 
those dependents are, being therefore, for the most part, the more helpless, it should be the duty 
of the benefactors to make their charity the more acceptable by rendering it the more valuable, 
But in the educational question the principle which has heretofore been acted upon has been the 
very reverse of this; and the schools in which the infant minds of the humbler classes of the 
community may be said to have received their first impressions, with the intellect’s opening 
dawn, have been remarkable for their injudicious character, and have well earned for themselves 
the title of Dame or Ma’am Schools. Did not every man’s experience testify to this, it has 
been satisfactorily proved by the inquiries of the society just alluded to. As all may not have 
seen that report, we may illustrate our meaning by a few gleanings of facetia, as we might 
almost term them, were not the subject one too grave for ridicule. 

The Report on the State of Education in Manchester, published about the time to which we 
are now referring, says that the greater part of the schools alluded to are “ kept by females, but 
some by old men whose only qualifications for this employment seems to be their unfitness for 
every other. Many of these teachers are engaged at the same time in some other employment, 
such as shoemaking, sewing, or washing, which renders any regular instruction among their 
scholars almost impossible. Indeed, neither parents nor teachers seem to consider this as the 
principal object in sending the children to those schools.” 

The report from Bury states that no fewer than eight of the teachers in the dame schools had 
other avocations, which they pursued even during the school hours. ‘Two were found washing 
in the school room,—one, a milk seller, kept his milk-cans in the school room, and his scholars 
amused themselves by dabbling therein. Another, who was a hat maker, was occupied in 
baking bread in a little back room, from which he could overlook the children. When a 
remark was made respecting the loss which his various employments must occasion to those 
committed to his charge, he replied, ‘It is not much they lose, for it is not a great deal I am 
able to teach them.” ‘‘ Two of those schools,” says the report, ‘‘ had nearly the whole of the 
children asleep on the floor or on the forms, and one of the mistresses observed, by way of 
apology, ‘ They are better so than awake.’’” The common day schools were little, if any thing, 
better than the dame schools. 

The Scotch parochial schools have been invaluable in the diffusion of knowledge, and not a 
few of Scotland’s best and greatest men have been indebted to her educational institutions for 
their brilliant career. The practice of sending the children to school exists generally among all 
classes. In addition to the mechanical arts of reading and writing, there is generally given a 
knowlege of arithmetic, and in the cases of artizans of mensuration, and other branches of prac- 
tical mathematics. It was formerly the practice of the sons, both of the landed proprietors of a 
parish and the superior class of farmers, to make themselves acquainted with the classics, more 
especially with Latin; and even now, in most if not in all of the schools, there are some pupils 
who study this language. In lieu of the Latin, however, more useful branches of study are at 
present more generally followed, including both French and geography. From the parochial 
schools many scholars have proceeded at once to College. Most of the large towns, besides 
the parochial schools, have establishments called High Schools, or Grammar Schools, princi+ 
pally for instruction in the Greek and Latin languages. In the more remote and poorer parts 
of the country it is necessary that the parish schoolmaster should be prepared to qualify the 
pupils for the University. 

In Scotland, as in this country, efforts have lately been made to improve the schools, and to 
render the teachers better qualified for their duties. To this end a gentleman of the name of 
Wood, some short time since, instituted a school, know as the Sessional School, in Edinburgh, 
which is a complete model of instruction, and from whence teachers are furnished to all parts of 
this country and of Scotland. Here, an eye witness of the system states, that ‘the children 
are to be seen vying with each other in their readiness to give answers to questions proposed to 
them, without the least sign of weariness or impatience. The grand principle adopted is to 
make the time of study as long and agreeable as possible; that is, the child’s physical as well 
as intellectual powers are so handled as to be made both gainers.” The system pursued is the 
monetorial, 

A normal seminary has also recently been established in Glasgow, by a society called the 
Glasgow Educational Society. The object of this society is, says the report, “‘to obtain and 
diffuse information regarding the popular schools of our own and other countries—their excel- 
lencies and defects,—-to awaken our countrymen to the educational wants of Scotland, —to solicit 
parliamentary inquiry and aid in behalf of the extension and improvement of our parochial 
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schools,—and, in particular, to maintain a normal seminary, in connexion with our parochial 
institutions, for the training of teachers in the most improved modes of intelleetual and moral 
training, so that schoolmasters may enjoy a complete and professional education ;” and from 
this society trained teachers are supplied. ‘‘ The society rejoices to know,” says the report, in 
regard to the extension of the system, “that its great principles and peculiarities are extending 
far and wide both at home and abroad. Some are adopting the mere skeleton and apparatus, it 
is true, and many borrow the terms, training, moral training, &c., without in the slightest degree 
adopting the principle; but there are many enlightened teachers and directors of schools who 
are copying its leading features. It has been introduced into the Home and Colonial Infant 
School Society, into Australia, the West Indies, the High School of Glasgow, in the junior 
class; into British America, into a great number of town and country parishes in England and 
Scotland, and in several cases into Ireland. A most important point in the progress of the 
training system has been attained by its introduction into the Poor Law Unions of England by 
several of the Poor Law Commissioners, but particularly by Dr. Kay at Norwood, who has 
stood foremost in this philanthropic work. This school has about 1200 children ; five of our 
Christian trainers are at the head of the several departments. The normal seminary has thus 
gradually risen from one small school for training very young children and teachers, in 1826-7, 
to its present extent and celebrity.” 

This society was originated for the establishment of infant schools, and for training infant 
schoolmasters ; the celebrated Wilderspin having been engaged to commence the instruction and 
to set the train in motion, to speak in modern phraseology. To this physical training, moral 
training was added. The plan has been since considerably enlarged, and application has 
recently been made to the committee of council on education for assistance in enabling the 
society to complete its arrangements for providing efficient classification for the training of male 
and female teachers, and of the students ; for providing a museum and other objects of a similar 
character ; that is, for the erection of an efficient normal seminary. 

In a report upon the Glasgow normal school, dated 3rd July, 1841, Mr. Gibson, Her 
Majesty’s Inspector of Schools, states that the literary attainments of the students when they 
enter the seminary are very various, some of them having enjoyed the advantages of a regular 
collegiate education, while others have attended the parochial schools only. The examination 
at entry is conducted by a board, composed of the rector and the principal masters of the model 
schools. The course of study superintended and conducted by the rector embraces the following 
subjects, viz., physics, natural history, geography, arithmetic and algebra, English grammar, 
and sacred history. Lessons are given in elocution, in music, and drawing, and also in 
gymnastics. Unfortunately in this, as in many cases, a pressure occasioned by the want of 
funds has been felt, which has tended greatly to check the good which might otherwise be 
effected, but a pressure which it is to be hoped will be ultimately overcome. 

Our limits prevent us entering further into the history of Education in Scotland, otherwise it 
would have been interesting to have noticed the progress of Education in Edinburgh, Aberdeen, 
and other principal Scotch towns. 

We come now shortly to notice the more recent measures which have been taken in this 
country with a view to the establishment of something like a system of National Education, 
And here we must pay a passing tribute to Her Majesty’s late and present Governments for the 
anxiety they have shewn in this respect, and for the promise which they give us that ere long 
Great Britain may join hand in hand with Holland, and Belgium, and Prussia, in the promul- 
gation, as it were, of an universal code for the general civilization of our race. For vain are 
ali our ingenious methods of coaxing the vicious from the error of his ways, or of driving the 
criminal from his career of infamy. The great object to be aimed at in the moral regeneration 
of mankind must be to train the tender mind, so as to lift it in its thoughts, its hopes, and 
aspirations from all that is low, and gross, and sensual, and grovelling to all that is high, and 
pure, and holy, in faith and in principle, in precept and in practice, remembering the truth of 
what Solomon has told us thousands of years ago, that if we train up a child in the way it 
should go, when it is old it will not depart from it. The care which both the late and present 
ministry have bestowed upon the reclaiming of our pauper population—not entering now into 
a consideration of the general policy of their measures—through the instrumentality of the 
Poor Law Commissioners, and in especial of Dr. Kay, the practical educational philanthropist 
of the day and of his age, is worthy of all praise. If to one person more than to another, we 
owe the great educational movement which is now being made in all directions around us it is 
to this indefatigable, right thinking, and truly patriotic man. 

By an order in council, dated the 10th of April, 1839, Her Majesty appointed a committee 
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of council to superintend the application of any sums voted by Parliament for the purpose of. 
promoting education, so forming a separate board for the supervisison and the promotion of 
education, a body which has too long been wanting in Great Britain. Having met and deli- 
berated upon the course they should pursue, the Lords of the Committee recommended that a 
sum of ten thousand pounds, which was granted by Parliament in 1835 towards the erection of 
Normal and model schools, should be given, in equal proportions, to the National Society and 
the British and Foreign School Society ; that the remainder of the subsequent grants of the 
years 1837 and 1838, then unappropriated, and any further grant that might be voted in that 
year, should be chiefly applied in aid of subscriptions for building, and in particular cases for the 
support of schools connected with those societies. The committee further recommended that 
no further grant should be made in support of any other schools, unless the right of inspection 
were retained. Inspectors of schools have been appointed accordingly both for England and 
Scotland, immediately upon whose appointment active steps were taken to ascertain the state of 
education in England and Scotland. Several reports, of a most interesting character, have been 
made by the inspectors, but upon which we cannot dilate. Those who desire to investigate the 
progress education is making in this conntry, and the state of neglect in which many of the 
districts visited by the inspectors have been found, may read with advantage the three volumes 
of ‘‘ Minutes of Proceedings of the Committee of Council on Education,” published by 
authority ; and likewise a valuable volume entitled ‘“‘ Reports on the Training of Pauper 
Children,” published in 1841, in the form of a Report from the Poor Law Commissioners to 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department. We may also refer them to the publications 
of the Central Educational Society in London. 

Among the various subjects to which the attention of the committee of council has been 
directed, is the practice of vocal music, and which is adopted in the primary schools of France, 
Holland, and Germany, with most excellent effect. In the minutes of the committee for 
1840-41, we find it stated that the importance of teaching vocal music in elementary schools is 
now considered as an essential part of infant education, and that it is steadily making its way 
into other schools for the poor. However little, people in general, who have not been accus- 
tomed to give the subject that attentive consideration which it deserves, may be prepared to 
hear that in Germany, in particular, the habits of intoxication which once characterised the 
poorer classes, have been dissipated through the humanising tendency of a cultivation of music 
among them, still such has been the case, and gives a complete and ready answer to those who 
are inclined to ask us the necessity or the benefit of teaching the poor to sing. The committee 
of council, taking this, the right and rational view of the subject, charged Mr. Hallah with the 
duty of preparing for the use of elementary schools, and for publication under the superinten- 
dence and by the authority of their Lordships, a course of instruction in vocal music, founded 
upon and embracing all the practical points of the method of Wilhem. In the adaptation of 
this method the committee of council was desirous of giving to it a national character, ‘ by the 
introduction of many of the best specimens of those old English melodies which deserve to be 
restored to popular use.” Accordingly, words have been adapted to it, ‘‘ intended to associate it 
with the customs of the people, and w:th healthy, moral, and religious sentiments.” Here we 
perceive a further exemplification of the principle we have laid down, that the teachers need 
themselves to be taught; and to achieve this object a singing school for schoolmasters has 
been opened under the sanction of the committee of council in Exeter Hall. 

However much it may be matter of regret that so many centuries should have passed away, 
during which this country has been advancing in wealth and increasing its powers, without 
evincing a due regard or making public provision for the increase of its intellectual greatness, it 
is something still to find that the public mind is now aroused to the necessity of providing for 
all classes of the community a system of education which shall improve the national taste and 
elevate the national mind, which sha‘l give to every subject in the realm the means of intellec- 
tual enlightenment, and so at once conduce to his present good and his future welfare; and 
which, whilst it shall enable him to augment his store of worldly good, shall induce in him 
nobler aims and higher purposes, the fulfilment of which shall be to him the source of his 
present and of his ultimate happiness. 

We have now completed the task assigned to us, namely, to give a popular history of the rise 
and progress of Education in Great Britain. We have brought the question down to the present 
day and honr, and there, for the present, we most readily leave it, feeling assured that the *‘ gross 
darkness” which has for so long a time “covered the people,” will ere long give way to a light 
whose brilliancy shall be undimmed, and whose revivifying influence shall know but one end— 
that of time itself—-and that only that it may be changed for wisdom, celestial, and eternal. 
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